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Workshop Reports of the 1952 Conference on 


College Composition and Communication’ 


Selecting Texts to Meet the Needs of the Communication Course 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 1 


Backgrounds for Text Selection 


The members of Workshop 1 attempt- 
ed at their first meeting to define the 
goals of a freshman English program 
and to determine thereby the nature of 
the materials necessary to the realization 
of such goals. Various members of the 
group gave brief presentations of the 
programs offered in their schools and 
reviewed the materials used in them. 
These presentations and the discussions 
which followed revealed the two-fold in- 
terest of the group: about one-half of 
the group was concerned primarily with 
a program of composition; the other half 
was interested in conducting or develop- 
ing programs in communication. How- 
ever, this interest seemed to represent a 
matter of emphasis rather than any basic 
difference in subject area. It was gener- 
ally agreed that any course in English 
draws upon all four areas of communica- 
tion. The group decided, therefore, to 
remain intact for the discussion of mater- 
ials rather than to divide to consider the 
individual categories of (1) materials 
for composition, (2) materials for com- 
munication. It was felt that there was 
sufficient similarity innate in English 
programs to justify this group-study ap- 
proach. 

In this first session the manner of sup- 
plying textbooks to students was also 
reviewed. Some of the members believed 
that in those schools where the stu- 

1In the following titles the term “communi- 
cation” is generally to be understood as in- 
cluding composition. The only justifiable in- 
ference to be drawn from this arbitrary defini- 


tion is that the two terms together are too 
long.—Program Note, 1952 Spring Meeting. 


dent was expected to buy his own books 
about fifteen dollars per course per year 
was a “fair” amount to expect him to 


spend. 


Content of Suitable Texts 


The afternoon session of Workshop I 
then attempted to describe the content 
of a suitable text. The group achieved 
general agreement on one point: that a 
freshman text should contain a section on 
the fundamentals of grammar. The 
group discussed the manner in which 
this section could be utilized. Some mem- 
bers said that “formal teaching” of gram- 
mar was necessary, while others said 
that this section should be referred to by 
the student only as his needs dictated. 

The group also agreed on the need for 
literary materials in a freshman pro- 
gram. The general consensus of the 
group was that these materials served 
not only to illustrate effective expres- 
sion, but also to stimulate thought and 
written expression. The group then at- 
tempted to define or identify the nature 
of the reading materials to be included. 
One of the members stressed the need 
for only the best and timeless in litera- 
ture. Others felt that while these mater- 
ials had real significance for the pro- 
gram, one could not overlook contempor- 
ary writing or the materials and media 
of mass communication. Reading con- 
tent of some books being used by mem- 
bers of the Workshop was then discuss- 
ed. Three points were made here: (1) 
The present texts held a preponderance 
of the philosophical essay which, one 
member said, exceeded the abilities and 
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interests of most of the students he was 
getting in classes. (2) The exercises in- 
cluded for student activity tended to be 
scaled to one level of ability. (3) Small, 
inexpensive, expendable reprints could 
be substituted for the larger, more ex- 
pensive anthologies. 

Representatives of several publishing 
houses indicated that the publishers’ 
problem in preparing materials for a 
freshman course grows increasingly com- 
plex. Shifting emphasis in basic programs 
was making it almost impossible for any 
publisher to produce a generally accept- 
able text. 


Recommendations Concerning Texts 


The Saturday session began with group 
examination and discussion of Ward's 
English for Communication. The ques- 
tion of format was raised by one of the 
publishers’ representatives present. On 
this issue the members of the workshop 


expressed the following opinions: 


(1) That while illustrations to explain 
the context were not a necessity, pictor- 
ial materials were being increasingly 
utilized and the inclusion of material of 
this type of symbol for interpretation 
should be considered. 


(2) That a page could be made more 
inviting by breaking up solid sections of 
print with (a) variations in the size and 
style of type employed; (b) indentations 
to set off illustrations and divisions in 
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context so that the relationship of the 
materials presented would be more im- 
mediately apparent to the reader. 

One of the members went on to sug- 
gest a loose-leaf format for texts so that 
teachers would not feel required to move 
through the book in sequence, but might 
actually shuffle the contents of the 
(note) book to serve individual approach- 
es. One of the representatives said that 
his publishing house had tried such a 
venture some years before, but with dis- 
astrous results. 

The meeting of Workshop 1 concluded | 
with a review from which the follow- | 
ing points emerged: 


(1) That, regardless of final emphasis 
in a course (whether on composition or 
communication), a+ section devoted to 
the fundamentals of grammar should be 
included in books for the freshman Eng- 
lish programs. 


(2) That, regardless of course empha- 
sis, reading materials are also an inte- 
gral part of all programs. The nature of 
these materials, however, would vary 
with the specific objectives of the course. 


(3) That workbooks have a contribu- 
tion to make to an English program. The 
abuse of workbooks—slavish devotion to 
sequence and exercises—fostered the neg- 
ative regard in which some teachers hold 
them. As a source for supplementary ma- 
terials which the teacher is too busy to 
prepare, workbooks have value. 
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From a Student’s Reading to His Writing and Speaking 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 2 


In Workshop Number 2 more ques- 
tions were raised and discussed than set- 
tled. We were in near agreement that 
freshman courses in composition and 
communication have as their objective 
the improvement of the student’s skill 
and power in expressing his ideas. We 
were also nearly unanimous in our opin- 
ion that the writing should be almost en- 
tirely expository or persuasive. 


The kinds of reading and the uses of 
reading were discussed with some rather 
sharp disagreements. The crux of the dis- 
agreement seemed to be in our different 
theories of teaching and the different as- 
sumptions on which teachers proceed. 
(1) Some believe that if the student has 
“something to say,” he will find his own 
means of expression. (2) Others believe 
that it is better to start from rhetorical 
principles: that the student needs to 
know how to say something before he 
can begin to write. We agreed that a 
combination of these approaches would 
be desirable. Some members of the work- 
shop (in general, those who hold to the 
first theory of teaching) put a greater 
reliance on the student’s personal inter- 
ests and experiences than do the others. 
The uses of readings by these members 
of the group differ widely. Some find 
reading for “poetic” values very import- 
ant in wakening a student's sensibilities, 
in sharpening his awareness of his own 
potentialities and of his relation to the 
world. Others find it better to use read- 
ing only for facts to be accurately report- 
ed and to form the basis for informed 
opinion so that the student will have 
“something to say.” One extremist says 
that he takes reading for granted and 
can do without any readings whatsoever. 
Another member of the group is equally 
willing to take logic for granted, believ- 


ing that if the student has “something to 
say,” the logic will take care of itself. Ad- 
herents of the second approach find it 
very much better to furnish good models 
of expository prose in which the teacher 
can point out rhetorical principles; then 
the student’s writing can be improved, 
his faults diminished, and his powers in- 
creased by drill in the discipline of 
writing clearly, logically, and coherently. 


From this basic difference of approach 
stemmed the differences in opinion about 
the uses of reading and the kinds of read- 
ing for the writing and speech courses. 
We discussed the use of formal collec- 
tions of readings based on different prin- 
ciples of selection and arrangement, of 
current periodicals, of materials from the 
students’ other courses, of collections of 
student writing of high calibre, of mimeo- 
graphed student themes and projected 
themes for critical appraisal. There were 
reports of similar work in speech, with 
the use of tape recordings. It was rec- 
ognized that many of the problems of 
composition are common to both the 
spoken and the written forms. 


The uses of readings were reduced to 
four main functions: (1) to stimulate the 
student, (2) to pose problems of com- 
munication similar to those which the 
student faces in his needs for communi- 
cating ideas and opinions, (3) to provide 
forms or models of style, and (4) to pro- 
vide a body of information. It was agreed 
that the use of reading would determine 
the kinds of reading which are most suit- 
able. Those members of the group who 
believe that the student’s aesthetic sen- 
sibilities should be taken into considera- 
tion lean toward the first of the four 
uses. And for this function “poetic” rath- 
er than purely “rhetorical” material is 
often more stimulating and more reward- 
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ing. Those who believe that in the fresh- 
man courses in composition and com- 
munication reading should primarily be 
put to the second and third uses find that 
good expository prose is the best kind of 
reading for the class. 


How to make the step from reading 
to writing and speech, or how to bridge 
the gap between the experiences, was 
seen to be the problem: HOW TO GET 
FROM THE STIMULUS TO THE EX- 
PRESSION? There was general agree- 
ment that this complex skill can not be 
taught all at once, that a step by step 
process is necessary. One general pattern 
was suggested: (1) the reading exper- 
ience or other stimulus; (2) a first writ- 
ing without any restriction on the stu- 
dent concerning form—just the student’s 
free expression of his idea, with the em- 
phasis in this step on what the student 
wants to say; (3) a consideration of the 
student paper by the class, the controll- 
ing question being, “Has the writer suc- 
ceeded in doing what he was trying to 
do?” (4) then the consideration of means 
by which he could make the paper or 
speech more effective. It was believed 
that this pattern would motivate the stu- 
dent to learn how to write, or in other 
words to see the use of rhetorical princi- 
ples. Even the most vocal advocate of the 
position that freshman composition is a 
discipline in which rhetorical skills are 
to be acquired recognizes the fact that 
these skills are means rather than ends. 


Toward the conclusion of the meeting 
two suggestions or recommendations 
were made for CCCC of 1953. One was 
that we invite a psychologist as consult- 
ant on what does go on in a student’s 
mind between the reading and the writ- 
ing, between the stimulus and the ex- 
pression. And the other was that mem- 
bers of the workshop bring to it some 
evidence of the relative effectiveness of 
different approaches to teaching and dif- 
ferent uses of materials. We were im- 


pressed with the subjective nature of our 
judgments about what is the best way 
to lead a freshman from his reading to 
his writing and speaking and with the 
need for some objective evidence based 
on observed fact and on student reaction 
and responses. If this suggestion is fol- 
lowed, arrangements for the workshop 
will have to be made early, experiments 


must be planned, and agreements must | 
be reached about what to bring to the | 
workshop as evidence of the relative ef- | 
fectiveness of different approaches, ma- 


terials, and uses of materials. 


The general opinion of the group seem- | 
ed to be that for a process so complex | 
and so subtle as that which we are con- | 
sidering there will never be a perfect | 


formula. Furthermore, the factors of in- 


dividuality in the students and in the | 


instructors (factors which are to be 
cherished and fostered rather than dis- 


couraged) will always leave this prob- | 
lem of leading a freshman from his read- | 
ing to his writing and speaking unsolved. | 
Nevertheless we can be more intelligent | 
in our approaches to the problem, more | 
convincing to others, more helpful to one | 
another as teachers as well as more help- | 
ful to the students if we do have some | 
planned research on approaches, mater- | 
ials, methods, and results which can be | 


intelligently compared. 
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Newspapers, Periodicals, and Motion Pictures as Material for the 
Communication Course 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 3 


At the first meeting of the workshop 
the group decided to attempt a formula- 
tion of the aim they should work toward 
during the three periods. It was deter- 
mined that the aim should be as follows: 
an investigation of the justification of 
using mass media; and some exploration 
of methods by which mass media might 
be effectively used. After an introductory 
statement by Mr. Hoben, chairman, Mr. 
Baskett presented the plan under which 
he is at present working, for the use of 
mass media as the basis of a course of 
communication. In discussion, the ques- 
tion was raised why it has been consider- 
ed advisable to use mass media in the 
fashion indicated by this plan and what 
purpose is to be achieved. Several others 
who are teaching according to somewhat 
similar plans presented their views on 
the subject; and the consensus was that 
mass media are to be used principally for 
the purpose of stimulating critical 
thought. 

The question was then raised, “Why 
limit a course in communication to the 
use of mass media? Is any particular 
critical ability developed by the use of 
mass media which cannot be developed 
by the use of other means of communica- 
tion? Is this any better than other means 


of stimulation?” Following this the issue 
was raised about transfer of training. 
Other questions were: 


1. When should mass media be used? 
2. Should there be other more stand- 
ardized types of reading first? 

8. Do we use mass media for motiva- 

tion or for their own sake? 


Is it our aim to get students to de- 
velop standards of taste and of crit- 
icism, to know what is good and 
why? 

. If the students read only mass me- 
dia, how do they learn to form judg- 
ments? 

. Are mass media frills for motivation 
or are they important in developing 
a basis for critical understanding? 


How much mass media should be 
used and in what relation to other 
things in a course in communica- 
tion? 

Shouldn’t we as teachers of courses 
of communication be concerned 
about the quality of judgment and 
taste which mass media will likely 
produce? 


The workshop was forced to conclude 
its first discussion without being able to 
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arrive at a unanimous point of view re- 
garding the answers to the foregoing 
questions. At the conclusion of the per- 
iod the aims in the use of mass media 
were restated and elaborated as follows: 
to stimulate critical thinking; to develop 
discrimination and aesthetic judgments; 
to develop an awareness of the social im- 
plications potential in mass media. 


In the second session of the workshop 
the first question raised had to do with 
the effectiveness of live material versus 
text books. It was the consensus of the 
group that live materials are effective 
for the purpose of stimulation, even if the 
individual instructor prefers also to main- 
tain the use of standardized material. 
The ensuing discussion was based upon 
the following questions: 


1. In the use of mass media should the 
aim be to make the students aware 
how much they are affected by mass 
media or to assist them to learn how 
to communicate? 


. How much effort should be made to 
make them dissatisfied with contem- 
porary life as it is reflected in mass 
media? 

. Inthe use of mass media should ma- 
terial be organized by categories or 
by the various media? 


The discussion then shifted to the use 
of materials as illustrated in two or three 
courses in which mass media furnish the 
basic materials. Several plans were pre- 
sented for the use of newspapers, the 
question being raised whether better re- 
sults are obtained by using the same pa- 
per over a period of, say, three months, 
by using three different papers for one 


month each, or by using two papers si-: 


multaneously for purposes of compari- 
son. The last method, permitting a com- 
parison of the news coverage of two 
papers, is especially effective in direct- 
ing attention to different attitudes to- 
ward and methods of new coverage. This 


was illustrated by a comparison of three 
news stories on the same issue in three 


different papers. 


In concluding this session Mr. Hoben 
was asked to give full explanation of the 
course using mass media at Colgate. He 
explained the purpose and techniques in 
the use of newspapers and movies, and 
touched on the use of magazines and ra- 
dio. 

At the third session of the workshop 
the discussion again returned to the use 
of movies as mass media and to whether 
it is justifiable in a communications 
course to spend any time on the tech- 
niques of movie making or whether moy- 
ies should be used as stimulus. Another 
issue concerned the danger of becoming 
too technological in the use of mass 
media. The question is, how technologi- 
cal are the criteria for judgment likely to 
become and what are the drawbacks in- 
volved? There followed some discussion 
as to whether courses in mass media 
should be organized as any subject mat- 
ter course is organized, with the aim of 
using the mass media only as a spring 
board for the improvement of communi- 
cation skills. It was the general senti- 
ment of the group that it is urgent al- 
ways to bear in mind that students 
should learn something about English 
when they take an English course, wheth- 
er it uses the conventional materials or 
others. As illustration of this point it 
was brought out that while radio may be 
extremely important for disseminating 
news and developing value judgments, 
the communications course is not the 
place to study the technicalities of radio. 


The final discussion clarified the fact 
that mass media may be used on three 
levels: (1) as stimulus to encourage the 
learning process; (2) to provide rela- 
tionships in inter-departmental projects; 
(3) for their own sakes. Obviously the 
decision as to which of these levels is to 
be used must be left to the individual 
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instructor or to the steering committees 
in charge of planning communications 
courses. It was not at any point the in- 
tent of the participants in this workshop 
to set down any arbitrary judgments 
with regard to the extent to which mass 
media should be used, or with regard to 
specific methods. The whole discussion 
was, rather, intended to explore and to 
benefit from the experience of those in- 
dividuals who have already pioneered 
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in the use of mass media. It seems quite 
evident, however, considering the rapid 
emergence of mass media in the past 
thirty years and the strong impact they 
make upon the large majority of the 
population in America, that here is a rich 
treasure waiting and demanding to be 
used. It remains only to experiment and 
to determine how much and in what 
ways they may best be used to add rich- 
ness to courses in communication. 
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Organization and Administration of the Freshman 
Communications Course 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 4, SECTION A 


At the first meeting of Workshop No. 
4, it was decided that the group should 
divide into two sections, one to consider 
problems of composition and the other 
to consider problems of communication. 
With Gordon W. Couchman presiding, 
the communication group first heard 
the minutes of last year’s meeting, as re- 
ported in College Composition and Com- 
munication, December, 1951. As the 
work of three sessions developed, the fol- 
lowing ideas were clarified: 

1, Communication courses place def- 
inite emphasis upon orienting the stu- 
dent to his responsibilities and privileg- 


es in the use of language in the college 
years ahead. This emphasis involves ac- 
ceptance of the responsibility to teach 
such study techniques as use of the li- 
brary, note-making, outlining for both 
study and composition, the documenta- 
tion of research papers, and skills for 
vocabulary building, spelling, reading 
comprehension, etc. 

2. The communication course places 
more emphasis upon listening than does 
the traditional composition course. Both 
speaking and listening are given an im- 
portant place; in fact in some schools 
the speech and English departments 
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combine to make a joint communication 
program. 

8. Communication courses place em- 
phasis upon thinking, including simple 
forms of logical thinking, identification 
of common fallacies, and familiarity with 
basic aspects of propaganda analysis. 


4. Semantics is stressed in most com- 
munication courses, with attention to de- 
notation and connotation, slanted words, 
and various forms of emotional toning. 


5. Communication courses tend to 
use contemporary expository writing 
rather than literature as reading mater- 
ial from which to get ideas for oral dis- 
cussion or for writing. Some schools con- 
fine themselves to readings regarding 
language—its history, growth, and 
change, the language levels, problems of 
world communication, etc. 

6. Most communication courses have 
some sort of closely integrated clinic or 
laboratory service for weak students. 
Some schools require registration in a 
five-day-a-week course for three credits. 
Others enroll all students in regular sec- 
tions, and require a two-hour-per-week 
clinic from which the student is released 
as soon as he can pass a test that removes 
his deficiency. 

7. It was held that the communica- 
tion courses should be independent of 
any subject-matter department, such as 
English or speech, and should be con- 
sidered a service course for the entire 
school and its entire four-year program 
of studies. 


8. Most members of the workshop 
group already working in a communica- 
tion program favored having one teacher 
handle the entire year’s work (six to ten 
credits ). 

9. The importance of audio-visual 
aids was emphasized, as was the idea 
that students should be trained to do 
critical thinking with regard to such mass 
media as newspapers, magazines, radio 
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broadcasts, telecasts, and motion pic- 
tures. 


10. Student conferences were advo- 


cated as a necessary means of teaching [/ 


directly to the strengths and weaknesses 
of the individual students. 


11. Regular weekly staff meetings 
were accepted as a necessity for teacher 
training in-service and for efficient de- 
velopment of curriculum as the course 
progresses. 


12. Various interesting personal ex- 
periences were described, including: 


a. Requiring students to listen without 
taking notes, to develop concentration. 


b. Maintaining a writing laboratory in 
which any college student may pre- 
pare any college writing assignment, 
with supervision. 

c. Testing students with an all-depart- 
ment test, framed cooperatively by the 
members of the staff and administer- 
ed in one large group. 


d. Holding the subject matter of the 
first investigative paper constant, with 
all students reading exactly the same 
selections so that time could be saved 
in teaching footnote form, blending 
without plagiarizing, and selecting or 
rejecting information wisely. 
e. Gaining oral experience through 
reading the student's own themes in 
class. 
f. Letting the librarians take the class 
for an entire week to teach the use of 
the college library. 
g. Using the precis as an introduction 
to note-making. 
h. Using the first six weeks for noth- 
ing but reading, with an intensive at- 
tack upon improvement in rate and 
comprehension and with testing and 
evaluation service provided by a com- 
mercial reading service. , 
The general feeling of the group 
was that communication courses are 
more effective than composition courses 
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|in preparing for effective citizenship, 
} that they are imperative in an era of 
} ideological warfare, and that they re- 
} quire teachers with a broad background 
jin general education and with a willing- 
j ness to experiment and study. Those in- 
7 troduced in connection with General Ed- 
ucation curriculums have the most fav- 
i orable setting and seem to work most 
satisfactorily. 













At the final meeting several resolu- 
tions were framed. Resolved: 

1. That communication courses offer 
greater opportunities than composition 
courses for preparing the student for 
intelligent and efficient development of 
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Chairman: Gordon W. Couchman, Moravian 
College for Women, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania 
Secretary: Rachel Salisbury, Wisconsin State 
College, Milwaukee 
Sister Mary Anacleta, St. Xavier College, Chi- 
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Galen S. Besco, State Teachers College, Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania 

Lowell W. Coolidge, College of Wooster, Woos- 
ter, Ohio 

Virginia Gallagher, Cleveland High School, 
Cleveland 
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This section of Workshop No. 4 de- 
voted its attention to the problems of 
the composition course. 

In the first session the report of the 
1951 Workshop No. 18 was read (“Ad- 
ministration of the Composition Course,” 
published in College Composition and 
Communication, II, No. 4, December, 
1951, pp. 24-26). The members concur- 
red in its recommendations and sugges- 
tions, with two exceptions: (1) They in- 
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Organization and Administration of the Freshman 
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reading, writing, listening, and speaking 
skills as a basis for his entire college 
course. 

2. That the language proficiencies 
achieved in the freshman year must be 
maintained throughout college residence. 

3. That the entire faculty be briefed 
on the advisability of remanding advanc- 
ed students to laboratories or clinics set 
up to serve them, in cases where profi- 
ciencies have obviously not been main- 
tained. 

4, That the communication curricu- 
lum is better able to provide the needed 
preparation for high school teaching than 
is the composition program. 





Dougald B. MacEachen, John Carroll Univer- 
sity, Cleveland 

Elizabeth Oggel, Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Sister M. Romaine, Villa Maria College, Erie, 
Pennsylvania 

Paul R. Sullivan, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 

Jamye C. Williams, Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce, Ohio 

McDonald Williams, Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


sisted that the maximum freshman Eng- 
lish teaching load should be two sections 
of not more than twenty students each; 
and (2) at least one member believed 
that if teaching fellows have the M.A. 
and are properly supervised, the gener- 
alization that they should be in a mi- 
nority on a staff was too sweeping (this 
was not intended to invalidate the belief, 
generally held by the group, that the 


more experienced members of the de- 
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partment should teach at least one fresh- 
man English course). 


After the review and discussion of this 
report the remainder of this session was 
devoted to a determination of the prob- 
lems which the workshop members were 
most interested in considering in the fol- 
lowing meetings. It was decided to dis- 
cuss the organization and content of the 
freshman course in the second session 
and the administration of the course in 


the last. 


Of the many specific problems con- 
sidered and the many little questions 
asked and answered, it is believed that 
the following points, recommendations, 
and suggestions are of the most general 
interest: 


Organization and Content 

1. It is impossible to arrive at any 
one organization of the freshman course 
which would be universally, or even gen- 


erally, acceptable. 


2. The majority have abandoned an 
organization based on the four forms of 
discourse. Still, most schools stress ex- 
pository writing in their freshman cours- 
es, especially in the first semester. 

8. Formal instruction in grammar 
should not be included in college level 
courses in composition. We should not 
take over the functions of high school 
English courses, and we should make it 
clear that we expect entering freshmen 
to be adequately prepared in such mat- 
ters. It was admitted, however, that in 
remedial programs, in which most work 
is on the high school level, a more for- 
mal and orderly presentation of gram- 
mar and mechanics may be necessary. 


4, The majority of the schools rep- 
resented were offering remedial pro- 
grams of one sort or another. A five-hour 
(three-credit-hour) course was mention- 
ed by several as an effective compro- 
mise program, getting rid of the troubles 
posed by non-credit remedial courses. It 


was believed that even in the remedial | 
courses the emphasis must be on written | 
composition. 

5. Most schools include instruction in | 
research paper writing in their freshman 
program, a large majority reserving this © 
project until the second semester. De- — 
spite the problems posed by lack of © 
agreement on formal matters among var- : 
ious university departments and the very | 
real danger of plagiarized work, a ma- | 
jority of senior college faculty members ~ 
of a large mid-western state university | 
indicated in a recent survey that they be- © 
lieve that the research paper should be — 
taught in freshman English courses. It | 
was pointed out that many helpful arti- 
cles on the teaching of the research pa- 
per have appeared recently in College 
English. 

6. Attention was called to a consid- 
eration of freshman composition courses 
in twelve Illinois colleges, as reported 
in the Illinois English Bulletin, XXXIV, 
No. 2 (November, 1951). A copy can be 
obtained (for $.25) from J. N. Hook, 121 
Lincoln Hall, Urbana, Illinois. It was al- 
so reported that a Catholic University 
doctoral dissertation near completion is 
examining the freshman English pro- 
grams of forty colleges. 


Administration 


1. Placement: It was learned that 
eleven schools use both an objective test 
and a theme in determining student abil- 
ity for the purpose of sectioning. Seven 
use a test alone. For the theme, one 
school uses the autobiographical sketch- 
es written by students on their applica- 
tion for admission forms: the section de- 
voted to reading habits was believed 
highly significant. Tests most used were 
the Purdue Placement Test in English 
and the Cooperative English Test 
(ACE). 

2. Teaching Loads: It was believed 
that many schools are far from reach- 
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ing the ideal situation in this connection. 
Representatives from both public and 
private schools insisted that with more 
than six hours of freshman English and 
more than a total of forty students ef- 
fective composition teaching is impos- 
sible. These suggestions were made: 


a. There is available an interesting 
report on teaching loads prepared by 
Paul D. Bagwell, of Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing. 


b. In the event that prohibitive loads 
are imposed by administrators unfami- 
liar with composition teaching problems, 
a job analysis might be prepared and 
be discussed with the administrators 
concerned. 


c. Deans who are members of the 
CCCC ought to make a study of the 
freshman English teacher’s problems (es- 
pecially class hours and student num- 
bers) and ought to publish their find- 
ings in publications which administra- 
tors read. 


3. Maintenance of grading standards: 
Several procedures were suggested: 


a. Have all teachers of freshman 
composition grade a mimeographed stu- 
dent theme and then discuss results. Cau- 
tion: this works only if discussion groups 
are kept small—not larger than ten to 
twelve persons. 


b. Form a committee of six to nine 
members with an equal number of tough 
markers, moderate markers, and easy 
markers. Have them draw up a statement 
setting forth the characteristics of at 


least typical A, C, and F papers, respec- 
tively. 

c. Have advisor working with new 
teacher examine his file of student 
themes and discuss the grading stand- 
ards employed. 


d. From time to time post the grades 
given by department members (there 
is generally an initial objection to this 
procedure, it was pointed out, but over 
a period of time it has proved success- 
ful). 


4, One check on uniformity in the 
achievement of the major objectives of 
the course is a democratically prepared 
and corrected departmental final exam- 
ination. 


5. The lack of writing requirements 
at all levels of college work was deplored. 
It was agreed that writing should be de- 
manded in all courses. Greater coopera- 
tion between the English and other de- 
partments may remedy this deficiency. 
The maintenance of high standards of 
writing effectiveness must, however, be 
the responsibility of all departments. 


6. One way to improve both the ad- 
ministration and organization of the 
freshman courses is to write reports on 
successful experiments for publication in 
the many relevant journals, College Eng- 
lish, College Composition and Commun- 
ication, etc. Similarly, if you are looking 
for new approaches, new answers to old 
problems, be sure to subscribe to these 
journals and have them available for 
members of your staff. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WoRKSHOP No. 4, SECTION B 


Chairman: James Hocker Mason, Arkansas 
State College, Jonesboro 

Secretary: Eugene F. Grewe, University of De- 
troit, Michigan 

iy M. Antalis, College of Steubenville, 

io 

Sister Mary Aquin, Nazareth College, Nazar- 
eth, Michigan 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Barnes, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, Ohio 


Don Bird, Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri 

Sister Mary Camille, C.S.S.F., Felician Acad- 
emy, Detroit, Michigan 

Sister Mary Chrysostom, S.S.N.D., Mt. Mary 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Allen Blow Cook, U. S. Naval Academy, Annap- 
olis, Maryland 

Sister Mary Edwardine, Mercy College, De- 
troit, Michigan 
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Mrs. Meta Riley Emberger, University of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 

E. E. Foelber, Concordia College, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana 

James B. Haman, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta 

Raymond G. Hughes, West Liberty College, 
Wheeling, West Virginia 

Mrs. Bertha M. Johnston, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks 

Sister Miriam Joseph, S.C., Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


a Mary Justine, Ursuline College, Cleve- 
an 


Kenneth L. Knickerbocker, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville 

Sister Mary Lenore, St. Joseph High School, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

R. M. Limpus, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Albert H. Marckwardt, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


— J. McCafferty, College of Steubenville, 
io 


Mrs. Velma McLemore, Le Moyne College, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee 

Clinton F. Oliver, Central State College, Wil- 
berforce, Ohio 

Carrie D. Pembrook, A.M. & N. College, Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas 

J. M. Purcell, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

Mary H. Scanlan, College of Steubenville, 
Ohio 

Mrs. Maria D. Sheldon, Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Grady G. Stubbs, General Motors Institute, 
Flint, Michigan 

Paul R. Sullivan, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sister Mary Tullia, C.S.S.F., Madonna College, 
Plymouth, Michigan 

Cora D. Updyke, Roberts Wesleyan College, 
North Chili, New York 

Weldon M. Williams, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio 

George S. Wykoff, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana 


The Place of Linguistics in the Communication Course 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 5 


The title of this “new” workshop 
(which, for operating purposes, was 
“The Place of Linguistics in the Fresh- 
man Course”) seemed to attract more of 
the confirmed than the curious, for there 
was an almost unchallenging degree of 
unanimity on the answers to most ques- 
tions raised. This wide area of agreement 
proved advantageous, however, in that 
we were free to devote much of our time 
to a discussion of the solutions offered by 
modern linguistic study to practical prob- 
lems of the classroom. 


After introductions, the table was cir- 
cled a second time for questions which 
provided the basis for our subsequent 
discussions. These are summarized ver- 
sions of the questions raised: 


1. Can the materials of descriptive 
and historical linguistics be used as “sub- 
ject matter” in the freshman course? 


2. Must analysis be used at all or can 
it be put purely on grounds of clarity 
and social acceptability? 


3. Must we devote time to “Emily 
Post” items [socially correct usage]? 

4. How should we deal with special 
problems of dialect? 

5. Why should we teach a class dia- 
lect? 

6. What techniques can be used for 
reconciling traditional attitudes and 
terminology with those of descriptive 
linguistics? 

7. Should we use tests [for place- 
ment and achievement] couched in the 
terminology of and measuring perform- 
ance in unrealistic, prescriptive concepts 
of language? 

8. How much linguistics training 
should prospective teachers have? 

The answers to these questions fell 
into three classes: 

I. Structural Linguistics in the Fresh- 
man Course. The group agreed that an 
analysis of the English language is an 
appropriate part of the subject matter 
of the course, and that it should be 
taught in the light of the best available 
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knowledge. Several members offered, 
from their experiences, that the tech- 
niques and results of modern structural 
analysis are necessary for and helpful in 
teaching an accurate description of our 
language. The point was made that, by 
using descriptive materials (such as 
American English Grammar and The 
Structure of English by C. C. Fries), 
those aspects of English structure neces- 
sary for an adequate discussion of stu- 
dent preparation of papers and speeches 
could be sketched in a few hours. Al- 
though this kind of sketch, it was added, 
presumed an accurate orientation for 
the class to modern language study and 
a tremendous amount of work for the 
teacher, several said that the work was 
worth it, if only for the time and repeti- 
tion saved. The question of using an old 
terminology, a new terminology, or no 
terminology split the group three ways. 


II. Historical Linguistics in the 
Freshman Course. Two practical appli- 
cations of historical materials were cited 
in discussion: first, as a source of illus- 
trations as aids in the interpretation of 
the findings of descriptive work; second, 
as a basis for understanding many of the 
non-standard items in students’ vocabu- 
laries. 

III. Linguistic Geography in the 
Freshman Course. Remote as they may 
seem, the methods and findings of lin- 
quistic geographers may actively enter 
freshman-course classrooms, enabling 
teachers to understand, in a larger per- 
spective, the dialects. It was demonstrat- 
ed that even a slight knowledge of this 
field would aid the teacher in determin- 
ing those precise items in which his stu- 
dents’ dialects differed from more gen- 
eral practices, thus providing the econ- 
omy of indicating the particular things 
which should be taught. (This was com- 
pared to the “we presume that you know 
nothing,” scatter-gun methods tradition- 
ally employed. ) 


Several members stated, on this gen- 
eral topic, their objections to the prac- 
tice of forcing a single dialect (the teach- 
ers) on students, thereby sacrificing 
many colorful and historically significant 
American dialects. One suggested that 
we deal with that abstraction called 
Standard English, not as a replacement 
for the students’ individual, indigenous 
dialects, but rather as an additional set 
of practices to “provide substitutes for 
greater social mobility.” 

Most of the last session was devoted 
to discussing what is being done to pro- 
vide the training necessary for carrying 
out the kind of teaching we had dis- 
cussed. Two members who have visited 
many schools this year reported that 
really very, little is being done on the 
graduate level and that virtually noth- 
ing is offered to the undergraduate. The 
experiences of other members were in 
general agreement with these findings. 
Because we believe that English lan- 
guage teachers should have at least an 
acquaintance with modern research in 
our language, we offer the following 
recommendations: 

1. We believe that every graduate 
program in English should include a 
course in the English language from the 
approach of descriptive linguistics. 


2. We further believe that a course in 
descriptive linguistics applied to the 
English language should be required of 


the undergraduate major in Engilsh. 


3. We recognize the need for descrip- 
tive texts usable in the Freshman English 
course. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 5 

Chairman: Edward E. Potter, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti 

Co-Chairman: James A. Walker, State Univer- 
sity of New York, Teachers College, Cortland 

Secretary: Charles R. Lawrence, University of 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Co-Secretary: W- N. Francis, Franklin and 
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Harold B. Allen, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 

Daniel V. Bryan, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 

Lt. W. G. Clark, AI-D., AC & SS, Maxwell 
A.F.B., Alabama 

A. L. ee Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
an 

Edgar H. Duncan, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 

Robert J. Geist, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing 

— L. Gerber, University of Iowa, Iowa 
ity 

William Hoth, State University of New York, 
Teachers College, Cortland 


E. Hutchinson, State Teachers College, Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin 


Donald J. Lloyd, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Jean Malmstrom, Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo 

Gertrude B. Rivers, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Francis Shoemaker, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

W. R. Steinhoff, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 

eee W. Stevenson, University of Toledo, 

io 

Juanita Williamson, LeMoyne College, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee 

John N. Winburne, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing 

Gordon R. Wood, University of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee 


Developing Critical Capacity: The Place of Logic, Semantics, etc. 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 6, SECTION A 


This group settled nothing among 
themselves and did not stay long in any 
one formulated approach to their topic. 
But all participants seemed keyed to 
catch the principle in each particular and 
to express the importance of principle in 
deciding each detail of teaching proce- 
dure. There was certainly no agreement 
on principles. But there was a sharpened 
recognition of what the issues are, of 
what conditions create issues, and of 
what changes in the conditions follow a 
decision on an issue. 


Questions of how to teach use of logic 
in the analysis of a published writing 
would lead to the question of what pub- 
lished writings were best for learning 
such analysis. That would quickly lead 
to the question of whether current pub- 
lic affairs were better material for theme 
topics than such affairs as those between 
Achilles and Agamemnon. It also led to 
the question of whether the language of 
older texts were not a problem in itself, 
which led to the question of whether 
connotation in the phrasing of a text 
were not more important than denota- 
tions. That brought in the whole ques- 
tion of universal truth with absolute con- 


notations equally visible in the language 
of any period, as opposed to relative con- 
ceptual truth with meaning always im- 
perfectly communicated. 


The same general issues underlay ap- 
parent meanderings. From the question 
of whether logic is a valuable approach 
to grammar, we turned to that of wheth- 
er grammatical conventions and word us- 
age have any logic semantically. Or, 
when the question arose as to whether 
the worth of a certain approach could 
be measured through inter-student eval- 
uation, we quickly turned to discuss the 
value of such “democracy”: some assert- 
ed the instructor's duty to do all the 
evaluating, and some doubted his right 
to do any. From this there reappeared 
the question of current affairs and the 
instructors right—or duty—to evaluate 
them, and again we found ourselves in 
the whole broad opposition between ab- 
solute and relative. 


In short, logic and semantics seldom 
appeared in unity, but mainly in opposi- 
tion. And yet on the actual wish to use 
the techniques of each, we were closer 
together than we sounded. To read a 
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stenographic report of all that was said 
in this workshop might make you wish 
for the regularities said to be achieved 
by group dynamics. But to hear these 
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sessions from a recording, where the 
voices could reflect the sincerities and 


the doubts, might make you glad that 
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the time was left so untrammelled. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 6, SECTION A 


Chairman: Ernest Samuels, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois 

Secretary: Samuel K. Workman, Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago 

Paul Barton, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Maryland 

William T. Beauchamp, State University of 
New York, Geneseo Teachers College, Gene- 
seo 

Francis Chisolm, 
River Falls 

William J. Craven, Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

Robert J. Greef, Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, Warrensburg 

—_ B. Hovey, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
ity 


Wisconsin State College, 


The significant questions raised at the 
initial meeting were: 

1. What necessary assumptions about 
the scope and aims of the freshman 
course and its relation to the rest of the 
student’s college education have to be 
made? 

2. Is there common ground in the 
various kinds of freshman English and 
communication courses to which logic 
and semantics are applicable? 

8. Can we assure transfer of under- 
standing of logic and the semantic pro- 
cess from the formal study to functional 
use? 


General Findings 


While recognizing the value and im- 
portance of inductive and deductive 
logic, the group could not determine how 
much formal logic ought to be required. 
Exchange of experience indicated that 
there was not much transfer of the sub- 
ject content of semantics and logic at the 
freshman level to everyday English com- 
munications. There grew an increasing 
awareness of the need to find ways of 
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John LaFavis, Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 

Robert A. McGill, Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania 

Sister Miriam Joseph, St. Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame, Indiana 

Josephine G. Rickard, Houghton College, 
Houghton, New York 

Lewis C. Smith, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota 

William R. Steinhoff, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 

Waters Turpin, Morgan State College, Balti- 
more, Maryland 

Norman Weyand, S. J., Loyola University, Chi- 
cago 

William S. Wight, University of Miami, Florida 





making the study of logic of recognized 
functional value. Students, it was agreed, 
may discover the realistic need of being 
aware of the value of logical thinking 
and the semantic process when we pro- 
vide occasions for this discovery in prac- 
tice. Examples were offered such as the 
setting up of formal and informal de- 
bates and the evaluating of the argu- 
ments offered. One suggestion approved 
starting with the semantic approach and 
leading into the logic area with selected 
literary forms involving a study of ob- 
jective and subjective reporting. Some 
emphasized the need to weave the un- 
derstanding and use of formal logic into 
the student’s personal life by its subtle 
introduction into specialized fields such 
as engineering, economics, literary crit- 
icism, journalism, speech including de- 
bating, and the like. 

Considerable emphasis was placed on 
the ultimate purpose of writing which is 
to communicate, designed to have some 
actual effect upon an audience. The 
study and practice of communication for 
a purpose were thought to be instrumen- 
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tal in developing the use of the logical 
structure and awareness of the semantic 
process. 


We could not find any strict delinea- 
tion between logic and semantics. Many 
thought these were different phases of 
the same thing. One of the difficulties 
would be that training in logic may ig- 
nore the audience or assume it to be sim- 
ilarly trained. Formal debate is a pro- 
cedure in logic in its opposing views but 
the group process is essentially a seman- 
tic problem. 


In the development of the critical ca- 
pacity the student needs to develop 
judgment, a sense of values, and rela- 
tionships. In order to differentiate be- 
tween meanings as we move from formal 
logic (as in formal debate), we may 
move toward an emphasis on semantic 
understanding as vitally needed in the 
group process using discussion tech- 
niques. It was recommended that stu- 
dents be offered considerable practice 
in group process and that evaluating 
techniques may sharpen the students’ 
understanding for the need of carefully 
structured, organized and semantically 
clear communication. 


The discussion developed considerable 
distrust that the formal teaching of logic 
transferred satisfactorily. More and more 
it became apparent that we were lean- 
ing toward ways of weaving the study 
and use of logic and semantics by means 
of series of devices closely integrated in- 
to the student’s courses in English com- 
munication and elsewhere, as well as in 
student activities. 


Survey of Present Types of Courses 


A survey of present tendencies indi- 
cated that we were, as a group, moving 
toward a liberal though more complex 
way of providing students with knowl- 
edge of logic and an understanding of 
semantic process. The following ap- 
proaches were recognized: 


1. There exists in some areas a sys- 
tematic attempt to instruct in formal 
logic as such. 


2. There are courses which are aware 
of formal logic or semantics but which 
are used only to inform the students of 
the laws of logic or systems of semantics 
by means of units involving lecturing 
though not as a strict discipline. 


3. Some programs interweave de- 
vices inherently logical with major ac- 
tivities involving reading, leading into 
class discussions, followed by a rugged 
working over of reports for the develop- 
ment of critical capacity. Such courses 
include formal outlining and formal de- 
bate. 


4, Others, and it seems the majority, 
less confident of the values of formal in- 
struction of logic or semantics in any 
degree, begin with an initial stress on se- 
mantics using several written statements 
to help the student distinguish variants. 
These make use of double or triple aud- 
iences for statements written for one 
audience and rephrased for another par- 
ticular audience. This type includes units 
dealing with propaganda and goes into 
logic and semantics through critical ex- 
amination of this propaganda. They ex- 
amine terminology, the slanting of words 
for specific audience reaction, and point 
up to critical examination of words in 
context rather than relying upon diction- 
ary precision. 


The Emerging Tendency 


We were moving, it seemed, toward 
the latter of these forms and away from 
the more or less formal attempts to in- 
struct systematically in logic and se- 
mantics with its unfounded optimism in 
a satisfactory transfer. The watchword 
seemed to be the need to integrate and 
to functionally experiment, to use logic 
and semantics in the development of 
critical capacity which might become 
the student’s possession. 
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The group recognized that logic seems 
to be better taught when the needs of 
a course uncover its usefulness: that logic 
needs to be a continuing emphasis in 
use and that we are not aiming to de- 
velop highly skeptical individuals, sus- 
picious of every semantic nuance but to 
encourage the development of critical 
capacity through the use of suspended 
judgment and critical analysis. This it is 
thought would be best done by leading 
the student to focus attention upon his 
everyday courses and work first by re- 
enforcing his understanding through the 
analysis of formal instruction. 


Questions of Method—Basic Critical 
Method and Teaching Method 

Does the new critical method which 
deals with language as a system of signs 
and symbols, considered in three closely 
related dimensions (basic meaning, pat- 
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tern, and intention), promise a better un- 
derstanding of language processes than 
our present separate studies of vocabu- 
lary, grammar, and idea? 


Does a systematic related study of 
various kinds of signs and symbols in 
language and the other arts of communi- 
cation provide more understanding than 
a study of language symbols alone? 


As Charles Morris states it in Signs, 
Language and Behavior: “If the individ- 
ual asks himself the kind of sign he en- 
counters, the purpose for which that 
sign is used, and the evidence of its 
truth and adequacy, his behavior shifts 
from automatic responses to critical and 
intelligent behavior in which he becomes 
an autonomous human being, neither un- 
duly suspicious nor unduly gullible, a 
center of life and not a hypnotized ani- 
mal.” 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 6, SECTION B 


Chairman: Charles Ranous, Fairleigh Dickin- 
son College, Rutherford, New Jersey 

Secretary: Peter Donchian, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Cecil Blue, Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Missouri 

Sister Mary Benoit, St. Xavier College, Chicago 

Richard Cassell, Dakota Wesleyan University, 
Mitchell, South Dakota 

Donald Elser, Youngstown College, Youngs- 
town, Ohio 
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Kenneth M. Greene, Simmons College, Boston 

Gene B. Hardy, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Sister Mary Inez, R.S.M., Mercy College, De- 
troit, Michigan 

Osmond E. Palmer, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing 

Frank Ryerson, University of Louisville, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 

Frederich L. Taft, Case Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cleveland 

Lucile Turner, East Carolina College, Green- 
ville, North Carolina 

Richard A. Wells, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 












Evaluation of Oral and Written Work 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 7 


Analysis of the Problem 


The issues suggested by the chairman 
and by other members in the opening 
session of the workshop can be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. Should the work of a class be stu- 
dent-centered or group-centered 


2. Should the basis for evaluation be 
growth or achievement or a combina- 
tion of the two? 

8. What is the relative importance 
of content, style, and mechanics? 

4. To what extent do the objectives 
of a course determine the criteria for 
evaluation? 

5. Is it desirable that instructors 
should achieve some uniformity in 
standards of evaluation? 


6. Shou!d a theme be marked Satis- 
factory or Unsatisfactory or with a let- 
ter grade? 

The greater part of the discussion was 
directed towards the desirability of es- 
tablishing uniform standards and means 
of enforcing them. Attention was concen- 
trated upon the evaluation of written 
work since few of the participants were 
teaching oral communication. 


Variations in Standards 


Most of the issues remained unsolved. 
The varied points of view expressed 
throughout the sessions were reflected 
in the wide range of grades which re- 
sulted when members of the workshop 
finally graded a theme. The differences 
in grades seemed to be at least partly a 
result of the differences in weighting 
such elements as the writer’s interest in 
his subject, organization, the develop- 
ment of ideas, and mechanics. There was 
general sentiment that it was difficult to 
grade a theme accurately without know- 


ing how it fitted into the work of the 
course and what background the student 
had for writing it. The old issue of con- 
tent versus form was not resolved in the 
workshop. However, there was appar- 
ently some agreement that the approach 
to language should be descriptive rath- 
er than prescriptive and that Standard 
English usage should determine the ac- 
ceptability of language forms. 


The Question of Uniform Standards 


After long discussion, ten of twelve 
members present voted that common cri- 
teria are needed for evaluating written 
and oral communication, at least within 
a single department; two expressed rea- 
sons for believing that they are not. A 
sample set of possible criteria presented 
by one of the members included the fol- 
lowing items: 


1. Who is the audience? Is the com- 
munication adapted to that audience? 


2. What is the purpose of the com- 
munication? (To inform? To move to 
action? To appraise? To organize a body 
of information?) Does the communica- 
tion achieve that purpose? 


3. Is the writer informed? Does he 
present complete and accurate informa- 
tion (supporting evidence)? 

4, Is the pattern of organization 
clear and effective? 

5. Are the sentences clear, mature, 
varied, and appropriate? 

6. Is the diction accurate and appro- 
priate? 

7. Do grammatical usage, spelling, 
punctuation, etc., conform to the pat- 
terns of Standard English? 

There was not time to attempt to 
reach a decision upon the specific cri- 
teria to be used and their relative import- 
ance. 
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PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP NO. 7 


Chairman: Edward Calver, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Co-Chairman: Robert L. Weeks, Indiana Uni- 
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Secretary: Verna L. Newsome, Wisconsin State 
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Co-Secretary: Henry H. Adams, U. S. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Maryland 

Sister M. Berenice, Alverno College, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin 
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Pennsylvania 

W. G. Clark, Ohio University, Athens 

H. R. Crites, Youngstown College, Youngs- 
town, Ohio 

Mrs. Donald Drumm, Marietta College, Mariet- 
ta, Ohio 


Ronald E. Freeman, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana 


Philip L. Gerber, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 

V. W. Koepsell, Indiana University Extension 
Center, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Dougald MeD. Monroe, Jr., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 

Randolph Randall, Fenn College, Cleveland 

Gilbert Rau, Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg 

D. E. Theodore, Fenn College, Cleveland 

R. E. Tuttle, General Motors Institute, Flint, 
Michigan 

Louis Ward, Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana 


The Relevance of Tests to the Communication Course 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 8 


Kinds of tests and their uses in the col- 
lege teaching of English were the main 
topics of discussion for Workshop 8. 
Placement and promotion were frequent- 
ly mentioned purposes. A combination 
of the objective and the non-objective 
examination to detect individual differ- 
ences is used at Chicago, Purdue and 
Western Reserve’s Cleveland College. 
The University of Chicago uses the ACE 
L score and a two-hour essay, each with 
equal weight in the final score. Toledo 
now uses only the essay type because 
their objective examination did not pre- 
dict well for the lowest one-fifth of their 
freshman group. Both use the test re- 
sults for homogeneous sectioning of 
Freshman English: Chicago into three 
divisions, Toledo into two. Florida, on 
the other hand, uses only the objective 
test and has heterogeneous grouping. It 
handles the placement problem by a dif- 
ferentiated class program and strong 
stress on the individual. Each freshman 
comes to his instructor well-equipped 
with test scores and profiles. Regular 
conferences for interpreting these and 





later test data are held between the uni- 
versity examiners and the instructors. 

The non-objective examination seems 
to be most commonly used in promoting 
students in Freshman English. Chicago 
uses a six-hour examination with half be- 
ing given in the morning and half in the 
afternoon. Indiana and Western Reserve 
University use a two-hour essay examin- 
ation. Florida uses a combination of ob- 
jective and _ non-objective, variously 
weighted: objective, 4; composition, 2; 
speech, 3. Practice varies among the col- 
leges as to the weight of the final exam- 
ination grade in the course grade. 

The problem of promotion aroused 
discussion concerning the validity of 
tests and their use in ranking students. 
Ranking was considered a secondary 
purpose, perhaps more a matter of ad- 
ministrative convenience than of educa- 
tional value. Miss Hanway declared that 
a student’s progress is more important 
than his position in an academic line-up. 
It was emphasized that tests should not 
only be valid for the significant material 
of a course but also for a significant 
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learning process. For example, problem- 
solving rather than memory contests 
should dominate test-construction. It 
was also suggested that the test-maker 
for a national or socially heterogeneous 
group should not include material which 
has sectional or class variants. 


A less common use of tests than rela- 
tive placement and promotion is survey- 
ing the instructional situation for pur- 
poses other than tagging individual stu- 
dents. The Freshman and Sophomore 
Testing Programs of the Cooperative 
Testing Division of the Educational Test- 
ing Service discovered differences in ed- 
ucational achievement according to re- 
gion, sex, type of college, and kind of 
legal control. Western Reserve Univer- 
sity surveyed the freshmen in its three 
undergraduate colleges in preparation 
for a unified curriculum. No test in this 
study, when related to a national stand- 
ard, gives a normal distribution; two re- 
current patterns, one of high percentage 
at the top and the other of high percent- 
age at the top and bottom, both distinct- 
ly separated, are suggestive to the curri- 
culum-makers. 

In discussing kinds of tests, the work- 
shop stressed the need for tests which 
meet new emphases in the curriculum. 
Mr. Wise described the examinations 
which Florida uses in its communication 
program. Brown’s “Listening Compre- 
hension Test,” published by Houghton 
Mifflin, was mentioned by Mr. Diede- 
rich. Mr. Derrick told of the Coopera- 
tive Test Division’s effort to bring their 
tests into line with modern language 
trends. The recomposition test of the 
College Entrance Examination Board has 
possibilities of keeping close to current 
language usage because its check list is 
made up of actual responses made by 
students in the pre-test program. This 
recomposition or interlinear test is a dou- 
ble-spaced composition in which certain 
undesignated passages need revision. 


The kind of rewriting, as well as whether 
any is done at all, determines the score 
of the student. 


The members of the workshop discuss- 
ed the essay examination at length. It 
was generally agreed that it had many 
advantages. The objective test, however, 
may be scored objectively and provides 
a single race course or an equal oppor- 
tunity for responsiveness to all. Attempts 
to meet the challenge of the objective 
test on both these points were described. 
Two methods were presented to elicit 
an equal responsiveness from students: 
giving a variety of subjects and giving 
one subject accompanied by suggestive 
reading material. Eley used the latter 
method in his experiment for the College 
Entrance Examination Board. The stu- 
dents were given one hour to read and 
two hours to write. The students using 
this method did better than a group that 
had no collateral reading and also bet- 
ter than those who had collateral read- 
ing accompanied by suggestive ques- 
tions. A variety of subjects is a more com- 
mon method for eliciting student re- 
sponse. Chicago in its placement test 
gives four subjects, one from each of the 
four areas of its curriculum. Western 
Michigan gives seven subjects on var- 
ious levels of difficulty. Indiana State al- 
so chooses about seven subjects but does 
it by a cooperative effort of students and 
faculty. The students suggest subjects 
from which a faculty committee selects 
six or seven. In the recomposition test, 
the College Entrance Examination Board 
also uses a cooperative method in arriv- 
ing at the items for the final examination. 
From pre-tests it is discovered what pas- 
sages a reasonable majority of students 
respond to, and these passages are used. 


In the scoring of non-objective exam- 
inations, consensus opinion was offered 
as an alternative to the much disparaged 
single-reader method. Indiana has two 
instructors read all final essay examina- 
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tions and a third if there is disagreement 
between the first two readers. Chicago 
has a similar plan with the addition of 
giving the student the right to appeal for 
a re-reading of the examination and the 
instructor the right to recommend a new 
placement of the student during the first 
two weeks of the next quarter. Consen- 
sus opinion, according to these proced- 
ures, allows for some independent indi- 
vidual judgment as to standards and as 
to the degree to which particular com- 
positions meet the standards. To define 
more explicitly the standard and divisive 
points on it, ranked check lists have been 
developed. The College Entrance Board 
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has by this method established reader 
reliability in both its composition tests, 
the three-hour essay examination and the 
forty-five minute interlinear test. For 
the former, Eley set up a check list of 
five rhetorical items and ranked them ac- 
cording to four qualifications of fitness 
for Freshman English. For the latter, 
the College Entrance Board Committee 
sets up a check list of specific language 
responses ranked inferior, improved, and 
acceptable. The workshop felt that ad- 
vances had been made towards making 
the essay examination a respected as 
well as an effective unit in the testing 
program. 


WorKSHOP No. 8 


Ernest W. Gray, University of Toledo, Ohio 
Jean Hanway, Kent State University, Kent, 


Ohio 

Ralph N. Miller, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo 

Maurice Rider, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Pennsylvania 

J. gl Wise, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville 


The Writing Laboratory 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 9 


The initial concern of the workshop 
called “The Writing Laboratory” was a 
definition of the term. Out of the diver- 
sity of interests among the participants 
three types of such laboratories were 
most clearly defined: (1) those designed 
to give remedial service to poorer stu- 
dents in the freshman course; (2) those 
designed to assist any student at any 
level of his college education with a par- 
ticular writing problem, such as a weak- 
ness in spelling, organization or any of 


the so-called fundamentals; and (3) 
those designed to assist gifted or superior 
students interested in imaginative writ- 
ing. (Proportionally in later discussion 
more attention was given to the first 
e.) 
(1) The discussions gave important 
place to consideration of the means by 
which students come into the laboratory. 
Ordinarily the poorer students in the 
regular freshman course are referred to 
it when a preliminary test of a diagnos- 
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tic nature (preferably an impromptu pa- 
per) demonstrates they are not able; lat- 
er, as they meet trouble, they may also 
come through the recommendation of ad- 
visors, academic counselors, or their own 
teachers. Here there was consensus that 
the referrals be with recommendation 
rather than with compulsion, although 
the possibility of indirect coercion was 
conceded. The workshop concurred that 
the problem of morale in required reme- 
dial laboratories is often grave. A mem- 
ber suggested that it is not enough for 
the teacher to want the student to be in 
the laboratory; the teacher must want 
the student to want to be there. It was 
also felt that there should be room for 
volunteers—those who come _ because 
their roommates, fraternity brothers and 
others are finding help as well as those 
who in later work have realized certain 
inadequacies in their writing skill. All 
in all, the chair opined, it is a matter of 
determining whether students are to be 
“directed toward or catapulted into the 
laboratory.” 


The description of activities, tech- 
niques, and materials in the remedial lab- 
oratories at various institutions repre- 
sented in the workshop was its second 
concern. One member described the lab- 
oratory in his school as a regular course, 
in which the aim is chiefly to combat the 
poorer writer’s tendency toward general- 
ization. The technique employs descrip- 
tion from observation, insisting on de- 
tails of shape, size, color. Subjective and 
narrative writing is encouraged at first, 
to allow the students to proceed from 
personal experience through concrete de- 
tails to abstractions. Another described 
a program in which small groups and 
even individuals attack special problems 
in spelling, sentence structure, outlining 
or “setting up.” Several told of the ad- 
vantages of small groups, of the use of 
tables for the writing, of projection ma- 
chines for the teaching of a storehouse 





of mimeographed papers used success- 
fully with preceding groups, and of as- 
signed readings, perhaps from other 
courses. Several told of laboratories in 
which all writing is impromptu, one es- 
pecially insisting that no other writing 
by such students can be judged with ob- 
jectivity. 

(2) In considering the type of lab- 
oratory designed chiefly for volunteers 
at any level, from the freshman year to 
the graduate college, members of the 
workshop pointed out that the labora- 
tory should be known on the campus as 
a writers’ service to all departments of 
the institution. 


(3) The third type of writing labor- 
atory discussed in the workshop, of first 
interest to some of the members, has not 
so much a service function as the other 
two. Here appear voluntarily students 
who want advice about “creative writ- 
ing’—narrative, poetry, etc. The advan- 
tages of prizes and publication as a part 
of this laboratory were pointed out. 


Before adjournment the group took 
time for evaluation of the writing lab- 
oratory generally. It was agreed that 
the laboratory is an expensive technique 
in terms of working hours but not expen- 
sive from the point of view that it helps 
get students through instead of repeating 
and repeating the course. Members of 
the group likewise pointed out that some 
of its methods can be employed by any 
instructor within the framework of the 
regular course and that the laboratory is 
an excellent means of staff training, since 
it compels the teacher to get down to the 
writing problem with a student rather 
than make wise-crack comments on his 
papers. Best of all, it is a fine enterprise 
for a school which is trying to deal with 
students, insofar as it can, on an individ- 
ual basis. The writing laboratory is, in 
the chairman’s words, attitude plus meth- 
od, a view borne out in the three meet- 
ings of Workshop 9. 
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THE WRITING LABORATORY 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP NO. 9 


Chairman: Kenneth W. Houp, Pennsylvania 
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William J. Baker, Michigan State College, East 
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Harry M. Brown, Western Reserve University, 
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Sister Marie Emilie, University of Dayton, Day- 
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Steubenville, Ohio 

J. P. McCarthy, U. S. Naval Academy, Annap- 
olis, Maryland 

Frances Quinlivan, Notre Dame College, South 
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berg College, Tiffin, Ohio 

Leon Reisman, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 

Joseph C. Torok, Western Michigan college of 
Education, Kalamazoo 


The Improvement of Reading Ability 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 10 


Workshop No. 10 met to discuss the 
need of establishing reading programs 
on the college level, the method of ad- 
ministering such programs, and the lab- 
oratory equipment needed to conduct 
the programs. After distinguishing be- 
tween the remedial reading program and 
the developmental reading program, the 
group studied the aims and objectives 
of each type of program. The discussion 
eventually led to the agreement that 

1. Most students ranging in ability 
from below average to highly superior 
may profit from a semester of develop- 
mental reading. 

2. Even the best of readers may im- 
prove in speed and comprehension; how- 
ever the weaker reader usually shows a 
much greater percentage of improve- 
ment. 

3. Remedial reading clinics may be 
set up to help students who fall far be- 
low the average or who do not respond 
to group instruction. 


4, Diagnosis of weak students may 
be done by testing and observation in 
class work. 

5. The teachers of the remedial 
groups should be specialists, chosen care- 
fully. It is essential that they be in com- 
plete sympathy with the student, but 
they do not have to be majors in psychol- 
ogy. 
7 For the best results the student 
should earnestly desire to improve his 
condition. 

7. Goals should be set up and post- 
ed to remind both students and teachers 
what they are attempting to accomplish. 

8. Although most reading programs 
are not given college credit for the work, 
it might be well to give some credit. 

The workshop discussed “gadgets” 
that might be helpful in development of 
speed and comprehension. It was agreed 
that the “gadgets” at least accomplish 
one necessary function: they hold the 
attention of the student who is inter- 
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ested in machines. Colleges should be 

sure that they are not spending money 

for motivation only when they buy read- 

ing machines. The following gadgets 

have proved helpful to members of the 
roup: 

1. Opthalmograph—not altogether re- 
liable because the student labors under 
conditions that are not natural physically. 

2. Reading pacers—Keystone and Sci- 
ence Research Associates. 

3. The Ergograph—a new device be- 
ing developed. 

4, The Shadowscope—which uses any 
size material from the size of a magazine 
to a book. 

5. The film strip projector which can 
show a line or a half line at a time. 


6. Films—Harvard and Iowa, 
their accompanying tests. 

7. Various tests and workbooks. 

It was the opinion of the group that 
the material used for reading compre- 
hension should be “hard” reading ma- 
terial—essays, novels, pocket books, ar- 
ticles from newspapers and magazines. 
Comprehension tests should follow the 
reading, and the responsibility of im- 
provement and the records of improve- 


and 
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ment should be in the hands of the stu- 
dents. Records are of great importance. 
After the reading has begun with the 
freshman who has never learned to read, 
it should carry through his college days, 
even to literary criticism. In addition to 
the reading he should also have writing 
and speaking. All of these should be a 
part of the reading program. 


There is a growing interest among ed- 
ucators in the problems of the handi- 
capped reader. Believing that others 
might be interested in a few suggestions, 
the workshop listed the following ideas: 


1. Study the individual problems in 
your own classes. 


2. Test and check the results with 
established norms and test again. 


3. Study case histories if possible. 


4, Study the vocabulary as well as 
the reading habits. 


5. Enlist the interest of the handicap- 
ped reader. He must desire success. 


6. Tackle specific problems as they 


appear. 

7. Find out what other schools are 
doing. 

8. Do research on the problem. 
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Special Problems in the Communication Course for Groups 


Selected on the Basis of Ability or Professional Objective 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 11 


The workshop felt that their topic 
broke naturally into two parts: problems 
related to groups selected on the basis 
of ability; and problems related to groups 
selected on the basis of professional ob- 
jective. 


I. Students with Special Ability 


Participants in the workshop agreed 
that students in courses in English com- 
position ought to be divided into three 
groups according to their ability. Inas- 
much as teaching the poorer students 
generally presents the greatest difficul- 
ties, most of the discussion centered on 
them. It was felt that if preliminary 
writing warranted it, the lower portion 
of each entering freshman class up to 
ten to fifteen per cent of all the students 
should be enrolled in a special course 
in sub-freshman English. Such a course 
should be required, should not carry cre- 
dit, and should be charged for at the 
same rate of tuition as regular courses. 
Flexibility in the administration of such 
courses was also recommended so that 
students would be moved in and out of 
them as their needs required. 


Foreign students seem to present spe- 
cial problems, which will increase as the 
number of foreign students increases in 
American colleges and universities. The 
participants in the workshop felt that 
ideally foreign students should be re- 
quired to meet the standards set for regu- 
lar courses in composition. It was agreed, 
however, that this requirement was not 
the general practice and that perhaps it 
was not always possible. For that reason, 
it was recommended that special courses 
be established for foreign students. It 
was felt that these courses should be 
staffed by instructors with special educa- 


tion and background, that is, by persons 
with special training in linguistics and 
the teaching of English to foreigners, 
with a good command of several foreign 
languages, and, if possible, with experi- 
ence abroad. It was pointed out, too, that 
many foreign students resent being set 
apart because of their language inad- 
equacies, and great tact was necessary 
not only in teaching the course set up 
specially for them but also in naming it. 

Inasmuch as the success of any such 
program rests heavily on the ability and 
the enthusiasm of the instructors involv- 
ed, it was recommended that the diffi- 
culty of the task of teaching sub-fresh- 
man English and English for foreigners 
be recognized by keeping these classes 
small (10 to 15 students) and by reduc- 
ing the load of the people teaching them. 
Such an arrangement would allow the in- 
structor to spend the required time in 
conferences with his students and would 
do away with the feeling current in many 
institutions that such classes are to be 
avoided because of the extra work they 
entail. Specially trained persons should 
also be encouraged to undertake such 
courses by assurances of advancement 
in salary and rank at the same rate as 
other members of the department. 

It was recommended that students evi- 
dencing superior ability be similarly put 
into a special course so that they could 
be given work suitable to their level of 
achievement and rate of learning. It 
was felt that perhaps these students 
could be introduced to literature in the 
second semester and to writing problems 
requiring greater ability and maturity. 

The problem of how to divide the stu- 
dents into three groups (superior, aver- 
age, and sub-freshman) was discussed, 
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but no conclusions were reached. It was 
generally felt that the standard tests 
available were inadequate for such a 
purpose, and that the division should be 
made on the basis of the students’ writ- 
ing, but it was recognized that for a 
staff to do all the reading necessary to 
place the students on the basis of one or 
two themes was a very great burden, 
particularly at the beginning of the se- 
mester. 


II. Students with Professional 
Objectives 
A. Composition 
The participants in the workshop 


agreed that students with professional. 


objectives should not be separated in the 
freshman English course from those 
whose major interest is the liberal arts. 
They based their judgment on the as- 
sumption that general education is both 
good and necessary for professional stu- 
‘dents, and that students with differing 
aims may profit from class contact and 
discussion with each other. Similarly, 
the readings for the freshman course, 
they believed, should be drawn from the 
general curriculum, including the physi- 
cal, biological, and social sciences as well 
as the humanities. Recognition of the 
special interests of professional students 
may, however, be made in two ways. 
First, these students should be allowed 
to write the documented paper which 
is generally required in the freshman 
course in their own field of specialization, 
with the qualification that they make it 
intelligible to the educated layman. The 
qualification is necessary, the workshop 
participants agreed, since the instructor 
must be able to follow such a document- 
ed paper intelligently, and since this 
kind of writing is an increasingly import- 
ant and desirable skill for the special 
student. Second, these professional stu- 
dents (and others as well) may be fur- 
ther motivated in communication if pro- 


fessional or business people are drawn 
into the classroom occasionally to em- 
phasize or state afresh the importance of 
communications skills. 


B. Report Writing 


It was recommended that special 
courses in report writing be established 
for engineering students in the senior 
year. The members of the workshop felt 
that such courses should be sponsored 
jointly by the department of English and 
the various engineering departments to 
persuade the students of the importance 
of the course and to assure adequate su- 
pervision in both the technical and for- 
mal aspects of the reports undertaken. 
It was further recommended that the 
reports be given immediate and practi- 
cal value by requiring that the data for 
them be gathered not only in the lib- 
rary but in the field as well. 


Members of the workshop, outlining 
successful courses in report writing, rec- 
ommended that reports be organized ac- 
cording to purpose rather than accord- 
ing to any preconceived form and that 
their length depend on their nature. 
These experienced persons also felt that 
if the reports were done in stages they 
would be easier for the instructor to su- 
pervise. ‘They recommend that the in- 
structor have conferences with each stu- 
dent at several stages of the report: when 
he has completed the gathering of his 
data, when he has finished the rough 
draft (at which time a tentative grade 
can be assigned ), and when he has turn- 
ed in the final draft (at which time a 
final grade can be assigned). 


The workshop concluded with three 
other recommendations. First, the mem- 
bers agreed that it is of primary import- 
ance to teach students how to write good 
precis, both of loosely ordered debates 
and speeches and of the most challeng- 
ing, closely reasoned argumentation, 
along with classic examples of difficult 
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expository writing. This skill they regard- 
ed as basic to most of the college fresh- 
man’s academic work, such as note-tak- 
ing, term papers, recitation, and examin- 
ations. Cited as evidence of real weight 
was the address by Philip Stern, the ad- 
ministrative assistant of Senator Paul H. 
Douglas, at the last NCTE meeting in 
Cincinnati, who urged upon teachers of 
English the fundamental uses of precis 
in government service. Second, the mem- 
bers agreed that it is desirable to make 
theme assignments which arise from 
readings of the kinds mentioned above 
rather than on the basis of students’ per- 
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sonal experience or free choice. Third, 
the members recommended that the doc- 
umented paper, if it is to be of real value 
to the student, should be taken up in 
stages, with correction and advice from 
the instructor at each stage, and that, 
ideally, this paper be preceded by a ser- 
ies of carefully designed library exercises. 
The documented paper, it was the con- 
sensus, should constitute no more than 
a third of students’ written work for one 
semester. Finally, workshop participants 
agreed that their students did better 
work and in the end were more satisfied 


with this kind of theme assignment. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 11 


Chairman: Erwin R. Steinberg, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Co-Chairman: Frank M. Durkee, Newark Col- 
lege of Engineering, Newark, New Jersey 

Secretary:. William M. Gibson, Washington 
Square College, New York University, New 
York City 

Jacob H. Adler, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington 


Margaret D. Blickle, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus 


Ruth M. Raw, College of Engineering, Univer- 
sity of Akron, Akron, Ohio 

Mary E. Weimer, Indiana Technical College, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Alan Wycherly, U. S. Naval Academy, Annap- 
olis, Maryland 


Articulation of High School and College Courses 
in Communication 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 12 


I. Introduction 


As background material, the chairmen 
read the reports of the 1950 and 1951 
Workshops and offered in addition a 
list of eighteen ways by which articula- 
tion could be effected between high 
school and college courses. The discus- 
sion introduced few new points but pro- 
vided excellent, practicable examples of 
the plans given in last year’s report. 
Most successful have been: 

A. The visiting days when the col- 
leges have invited an English teacher 
from the high school or—as in the case 





of one college—the principal and one 
English teacher of every freshman en- 
rolled in the college to spend the day on 
the campus, visit with former pupils, 
meet the English staff, and, if possible, 
visit classes. Equally valuable have been 
the visits of the college teachers to the 
high schools. When the visiting teacher 
from the college is also in charge of stu- 
dent teachers, the way is provided for 
excellent understanding of high school 
work and problems. 


B. Letters and reports of student 
work which are sent from the colleges to 
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the high schools. In one high school 
where perhaps eighty per cent of the 
graduates go to college, the superintend- 
ent of schools sends a letter each fall to 
every June graduate then enrolled in col- 
lege, asking him to evaluate his high 
school preparation for college. As the re- 
plies come in, they are read by the su- 
perintendent and later distributed to the 
various departments. 


C. Joint studies which are being car- 
ried on in a number of areas. In Alabama 
a committee composed of representatives 
from colleges, high and elementary 
schools, the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the Alabama Education Associa- 
tion, and the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, together with the editor of the Ala- 
bama School Journal and a number of 
other interested persons, has been at 
work for two years on a unified approach 
to the problem of articulation. In New 
York State a committee of three college 
teachers has been set up by the New 
York State Education Department to col- 
laborate with a committee of high school 
principals in redefining English compe- 
tences needed for college entrance. The 
New York State English Council has al- 
so set up a committee on articulation. In 
New Jersey the State Department of Ed- 
ucation has asked members of the Eng- 
lish Department of Rutgers, the State 
University of New Jersey, to suggest 
ways to improve the English work in the 
state; the University of Iowa has an ar- 
ticulation program with a yearly meet- 
ing of high school and college teachers to 
discuss justified standards, methods of 
evaluation, functional assignments, etc.; 
Michigan’s plan is well known; Kansas 
and Wisconsin also have joint planning 
groups. 

D. Bulletins and books which have 
been developed by joint committees to 
aid in making the preparation for col- 
lege more uniform and in making the col- 


lege understand the high school prob- 


lem more clearly. 


E. The influence of the state Coun- 
cils of Teachers of English in bringing 
together all English teachers, in making 
curriculum studies, in providing speak- 
ers for local groups, and in making 
known the work of the N.C.T.E. 

F. Group meetings within the state 
or in combination with other states. 


G. The use of Junior membership in 
N.C.T.E. in methods classes. 

H. The News-Letter such as the 
Methods Class of the University of Wis- 
consin sends to those graduates of the 
previous year who are teaching. 


II. Suggestions Made 

A. That something should be done 
to create an interest among high school 
and college teachers in the program for 
articulating the high school and college 
work; in some _ states, indifference 
amounts to apathy. 

B. That colleges and universities in- 
stitute short or long-term workshops for 
teachers—during the school year or dur- 
ing the summer school session—with ar- 
ticulation as the theme of study. 


C. That private schools and public 
high schools that have a high percent- 
age of college-bound students be asked 
about their plans for securing articula- 
tion. 

D. That a study be made of the prac- 
tice in colleges concerning the admission 
of the “undistinguished” and “unscholar- 
ly” student. 

E. That studies be made of the ar- 
ticulation problem in areas other than 
written composition. 

F. That the articulation committee 
of the NCTE work with the CCCC group 
to insure a more effective interchange of 
ideas. 


Ill. Problems Raised 
A. How to discover the “unusual” 
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student? How to solve the problem of 
the college-bound student in a school 
where the numbers of the non-college 
pupils are so large that little or no at- 
tention is given to college preparation? 
The first of these questions seems to be 
answered by the Ford Foundation’s plan 
by which boys of unusual ability are se- 
lected before graduation from high 
school and admitted to college. This is 
one form of articulation in which the 
college assumes the responsibility for the 
high school student’s preparation. 

B. How to finance the publication of 
articulation studies? It was suggested 
that the help of the U. S. Department of 
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Chairman: Nathaniel H. Evers, Knox College, 
Galesburg, Illinois 
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Kansas, Lawrence 
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High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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William J. Calvert, Jr., State Teachers College, 
Jacksonville, Alabama 

Robert H. Carpenter, New Trier High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois 

Harry H. Crosby, State University of Iowa, 
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Jane Dale, Oregon College of Education, Mon- 
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Verda Evans, East High School, Cleveland 

George P. Faust, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington 

Irwin Griggs, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Herbert Hackett, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing 


Education, the State Board of Education, 
and possibly county superintendents 
might be asked, but no one seemed to 
have an answer for this pressing ques- 
tion. However, as a step toward publi- 
cation, each member of the Workshop 
agreed to send to the secretary a sum- 
mary of the articulation program of his 
school or of his state; these summaries 
will be compiled, mimeographed, and 
distributed to all who participated in this 
year's discussions. It is hoped that this 
informal interchange of information may 
eventually lead to the organization of a 
permanent “pooling” of ideas on articu- 
lation. 
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Harrison Hayford, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 

Elizabeth Herbert, John Adams High School, 
Cleveland 

Strang Lawson, Colgate University, Hamilton, 
New York 

Edith E. Layer, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland ; 

Evan Lodge, Supervisor of Secondary English, 
Cleveland 

Frederick T. McGill, Jr., Newark College, Rut- 
gers University, Newark, New Jersey 

Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

La Tourette Stockwell, College English, Chica- 
go 

Frederick Sorensen, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn 

Francis Shoemaker, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

Mrs. W. R. Van Gelder, Howard College, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama 

Carlton F. Wells, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 


Supplement to the Report of Workshop No. 12 


The following contains brief descrip- 
tions of some of the articulation pro- 
grams now in use in some of the states, 
or institutions within the states, repre- 
sented in Workshop No. 12, on the Artic- 
ulation between High School and Col- 
lege in Composition and Communica- 
tion. 


Alabama 

Work on the coordination of college 
and public-school programs in writing 
and speaking was instituted in Alabama 
under the direction of the Association of 
College English Teachers of Alabama, 
formed in 1948 to attack the problem of 
illiteracy among college graduates in the 
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state. The Association, having first at- 
tempted to clean its own house by con- 
sidering such questions among its mem- 
ber schools as methods and standards in 
Freshman composition, sophomore-level 
English-competence examinations, teach- 
er-training standards, and estimation of 
teacher load, and realizing that its prob- 
lems could not be solved without cooper- 
ation among all units of the state educa- 
tional system, established in 1950 the 
Committee on Unified Approach, com- 
posed of representatives from colleges, 
high and elementary schools, the State 
Department of Education, the Alabama 
Education Association, and the Parent- 
Teachers Association. This committee 
carried on an extensive study of the state 
system of education as affecting reading, 
speaking, and writing, and drew up rec- 
ommendations meant to be provocative 
rather than final, which it published in 
a series of articles in the Alabama School 
Journal and in the Education Bulletin. 
At a workshop in the spring of 1951, at 
which other invited authorities in the 
state were present, it agreed upon rec- 
ommendations for the improvement of 
teacher-training standards and closer co- 
ordination of the units of the education- 
al system, and has presented these to the 
Superintendent of Education, the Educa- 
tional Advisory Committee, and the Eng- 
lish Division of the Alabama Education 
Association. 


Such an approach to what is essenti- 
ally a single problem of the public 
schools and colleges together was made 
advisable because of the established rift 
between the two sets of schools, the re- 
fusal or inability of most college English 
departments to take part in the activities 
of the AEA, and the prospective impos- 
sibility of bringing colleges and high 
schools together at the start. The 
ACETA, however, has worked consist- 
ently in cooperation with the AEA. Mem- 
bers of the Steering Committee of the 
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English Division of the AEA have been 
from the beginning ex officio members of 
the ACETA, and annual reports have 
been made to state meetings of the Eng- 
lish Division. The Association makes no 
pretense to have made more than the 
first few tentative steps in the desired 
direction. 


Independently, the Jacksonville school 
system has drawn up, through a commit- 
tee representing elementary and high 
schools and the College, a unified set of 
standards from the first grade through 
college. 


Copies of the Jacksonville report may 
be secured from W. J. Calvert, Jr., 615 
North Pelham Road, Jacksonville, Ala- 
bama. 

WituraM J. CALveERT, Jr. 
State Teachers College, Jacksonville 


Colorado 


There is no real articulation program 
now in Colorado, except through the 
state organization in the English sec- 
tions. High school, elementary, and col- 
lege teachers comprise the committees 
and executive boards of the three state 
English organizations: one, comprising 
those in the Pueblo region; one, the Den- 
ver region; and one, the Western slope. 
We have had two regional meetings of 
the National Council. At the yearly meet- 
ings of the state groups the matter of 
articulation is of importance. 


AMANDA ELLIS 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs 


Illinois ( Articulation in English between 
Colleges and a Large Suburban High 
School) : 

New Trier Township High School in 
Winnetka, Illinois, sends almost 90 per 
cent of its graduates on to some higher 
institution of learning. These people scat- 
ter among all varieties of colleges and 
universities in all parts of the country. 
Both parents and students expect the 
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school to provide thorough preparation 
for college, and the school accepts the 
responsibility. 

The principal of the school is keenly 
sensitive to the requirements of college 
work. He serves on state and national 
committees for curricular improvement, 
and thereby meets many college and uni- 
versity people and keeps informed about 
college expectations. Furthermore, he 
visits colleges and universities where 
many New Trier graduates attend, and 
confers with college professors and of- 
ficials. When admissions officers from 
various institutions visit the high school, 
the principal makes it a point to talk 
with them about the progress of New 
Trier graduates in those institutions. 


In November of each year the princi- 
pal sends a letter to each graduate of the 
preceding June asking about the stu- 
dent’s adaptation to college life and 
seeking the student's opinion about his 
preparation in particular subjects. Re- 
plies are carefully studied and passed on 
to department heads and teachers con- 
cerned. In the program of the English 
department, these replies have made a 
difference in the retention or expansion 
of certain projects, as will be explained 
later. 


At vacation times, many graduates of 
the school return to renew acquaintances 
and incidentally tell how they have been 
doing in college. Often they make spe- 
cific suggestions about the English work 
of the junior and senior years, and the 
teachers of English weigh their sug- 
gestions carefully. In addition, New Trier 
graduates apparently write to their par- 
ents something besides requests for 
money, since a good many comments 
about the English program are relayed 
from parents to the Board and in turn 
to the administration, for the considera- 
tion of the English department. 


Members of the faculty are encourag- 
ed to visit colleges and universities them- 


selves and to attend professional con- 
ferences where they will meet college in- 
structors. For example, the school is al- 
ways happy to accept the invitation of 
the University of Michigan to send a rep- 
resentative or two for the annual meet- 
ing of high school and college instruc- 
tors, at which time the representative al- 
so meets New Trier graduates at the uni- 
versity and asks about their progress, es- 
pecially in English. At other times repre- 
sentatives from the school have made a 
ten-day tour of groups of colleges, talk- 
ing with both instructors and New Trier 
graduates. The school is usually repre- 
sented at the conferences of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and the 
College Conference on Composition and 
Communication. 


Occasionally, college instructors are 
invited to consult with the English de- 
partment in a meeting at the school. This 
process has gone on long enough for 
everyone to feel at ease in the situation, 
and the consultants have proved at once 
stimulating and reassuring. Such men as 
Professor Robert C. Pooley of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Professor James 
N. Hook of the University of Illinois, and 
Professor Ernest Samuels of Northwest- 
ern University have accepted the school’s 
invitation to confer with the English de- 
partment. In addition, a number of ad- 
missions officers visiting the school have 
given their time to talks with teachers or 
with classes. 


Recent work of the College Entrance 
Examination Board has had a strong in- 
fluence on the program of the English de- 
partment of the school. Three New Trier 
teachers have been readers for the board, 
and one is on the current committee 
drafting the board’s examination in Eng- 
lish. The principal of the school has serv- 
ed as chairman of a board committee to 
experiment with a revised essay-type ex- 
amination in English. The English de- 
partment in the last two years has given 
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two experimental forms of the essay-type 
test to large groups of students, and the 
English teachers have rated the students’ 
papers. This year the test was used as 
the final examination for all juniors. 


Grade reports from colleges and uni- 
versities at the end of each semester or 
quarter receive careful consideration 
from deans and teachers at the school. 
Published statements of the freshman 
courses at college also command atten- 
tion. 


The concern of the teachers of English 
for adequate college preparation has mo- 
tivated a large part of the departmental 
activity. While only three years of Eng- 
lish are required for graduation from 
high school, a fourth year is strongly ad- 
vised for all college-bound students, and 
almost all New Trier students take four 
years of English. Since the school is 
large (about 2500 enrollment), ability 
grouping is the general practice at all 
levels, and students who expect to take 
the College Board Examination in Eng- 
lish are placed in separate sections for 
special drill, though other students may 
register for such sections if they choose. 
In all sections of senior classes a great 
deal of rigorous composition work is re- 
quired. The long theme, or research 
paper, is a standard part of the junior 
program in all sections. 


Financing the school’s program of ar- 
ticulation with colleges and universities 
is regarded by the New Trier High 
School Board as an integral part of the 
annual budget. Supplementary funds are 
available from payments to the school by 
neighboring colleges that arrange to have 
their students preparing for teaching act 
in the high school as cooperating teach- 
ers with regular classroom teachers. Col- 
lege preparation is so important to the 
community that patrons of the school 
have always approved reasonable ex- 


penditures for attendance at college and 
professional conferences. 


Rosert H. CARPENTER 
New Trier High School, Winnetka 


Indiana (Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis ) 


Our high school English Department 
has developed a number of ways to co- 
operate with the colleges: First, we in- 
vited a representative from the English 
Department of Purdue, Butler, and In- 
diana Universities to spend the day on 
the Tech campus, meet with the com- 
mittee in charge of senior composition, 
and discuss with the entire department 
problems common to all college fresh- 
men and to the Tech freshmen in parti- 
cular. Second, we asked Professor David- 
son, then in charge of Freshman English 
in Indiana University, to cooperate in an 
experiment that would let the high school 
seniors have some specific idea of what 
college themes and college grading 
would be. Professor Davidson sent to 
Tech five subjects for impromptus; the 
subjects were mimeographed and dis- 
tributed to all of the five senior composi- 
tion classes. Each student chose his own 
topic and wrote his theme within the 
forty-minute period. From the papers 
submitted, each teacher selected the best, 
the average, and the poorest. Fifteen 
themes—all unmarked—were sent to Pro- 
fessor Davidson, who graded them and 
brought them back to discuss before a 
class of seniors and the entire senior com- 
position staff and other teachers who 
were interested. The lesson, the depart- 
ment felt, was excellent, for the students 
heard their papers discussed and evalu- 
ated by one who, entirely outside their 
group, considered the themes from a col- 
lege standpoint. Third, we carried out 
an experiment with Purdue that was 
similar to that with Indiana. Professor 
Wykoff sent a list of subjects with di- 
rections for writing the papers with spe- 





cial audiences in mind—the high school 
freshman, fellow seniors, or a group of 
eighth-graders. In addition, at our re- 
quest, Professor Wykoff sent for our ex- 
amination a package of graded college 


' freshman themes taken from the files 
' of various teachers at Purdue. For us 
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these papers illustrated the type of sub- 
jects given to the college freshmen, the 
common errors, and the method of grad- 
ing. 
Through Purdue English Notes, famil- 
iarly known as PEN, published quarterly 
by the Purdue English Department, Tech 
keeps informed on various English proj- 
ects at Purdue, subject matter of Pur- 
due courses in English—composition 
courses especially—and the status of the 


"| Tech students in the freshman courses. 


PEN is an excellent coordinator. 
Members of our staff are active in 


| the Indianapolis English Teachers’ Club, 


the Indiana State Council of Teachers of 
English, and the National Council; they 
take part in the meetings of the Mid- 


_, Western English Conference, a two-day 


conference designed to bring together in 
small groups all teachers—especially the 
high school teachers and the college 
teachers—for discussion of common Eng- 
lish problems. 


Each year Indiana University invites 
the principal and two or three teachers 
to spend a day on the campus and con- 
fer with their former students who are 
then freshmen. Reports from these stu- 
dents regarding their preparation for 
their college English work are later dis- 
cussed by the department. 

The Indiana Council of Teachers of 
English with a total of almost 600 mem- 
bers has been active in promoting a 
closer relationship among the teachers 
of all levels. A committee on articula- 
tion between the high school and the col- 
lege has been at work for a number of 
years; recently members of this commit- 
tee have also served on the Indiana Col- 
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lege English Association Committee on 
Articulation. The Indiana Council’s Eng- 
lish Leaflet for April, 1952, carried the 
following recommendations of the Coun- 
cil’s committee: 


1. That a teacher exchange be en- 
couraged between high schools and col- 
leges; 

2. That college instructors of com- 
position evaluate a number of themes for 
high school instructors, giving critical 
comments to explain the grades . . .; 
that later the teachers meet for discus- 
sion of papers; 


8. That college instructors be in- 
vited to visit high schools in their vi- 
cinities and to meet with the English 
faculties to discuss their mutual prob- 
lems so that college teachers may dis- 
cover what is being attempted in the 
high schools and the high school teach- 
ers may learn the weaknesses of their 
former students; 


4, That the State Department of Ed- 
ucation be informed of the readiness of 
the ICTE to assist in any revisions of the 
State Course of Study in English; 


5. That the colleges be urged to have 
their sub-freshman classes taught by 
teacher specialists, who have had long 
and somewhat recent experience in the 


teaching of high school English; 


6. That county superintendents be 
asked to provide opportunities at the 
teachers’ meetings for the discussion of 
essential standards which would secure 
articulation of English teaching between 
the various levels. 


At the fall meeting of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association (1951) the com- 
mittees from the Indiana Council and the 
College English Association presented an 
excellent program on articulation. 


Ruts B. BozELu 
Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis 
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Indiana (Purdue University) 


More in cooperation than as articula- 
tion, the Purdue University Department 
of English works with the high schools 
in the following ways: 

1. Purdue English Notes, a mimeo- 
graphed 6-page “magazine,” is sent four 
times a year to the heads of all the high 
school English departments in the state, 
with extra copies for other Indiana high 
school teachers desiring them. Purpose: 
“To promote better understanding and 
greater cooperation between the high 
school teachers and the college teachers 
of English in the State of Indiana.” Con- 
tents: news notes of past and coming 
events, descriptions of Purdue’s English 
courses, discussions of composition re- 
quirements, lists of students doing well 
in college English, etc. 

2. The Department helps to arrange 
and carry out the English program for 
the City Teachers’ Conference (21 
cities) and the Rural Teachers’ Confer- 
ence (11 counties), held on the Purdue 
campus in February. 

3. A permanent committee, the High 
School Relations Committee, has been 
formed within the Department of Eng- 
lish, to cooperate and explore methods 
of cooperation with the high schools. 

4. The Department encourages its 
staff members to belong to and attend 
meetings of organizations composed 
mainly of high school teachers, especial- 
ly the Indiana Council of Teachers of 
English and the English Section of the 
Indiana State Teachers Association. 

5. The Department participated in 
the formation of and continues active in 
the Tippecanoe English Club, a region- 
al organization composed of the Purdue 
English Staff and all interested nearby 
high school and college teachers of Eng- 
lish. 

6. The Department will supply rep- 
resentatives for the High School Prin- 
cipals—Purdue Freshman Conference 


(first meeting planned in November), 

when high school principals interview 

freshmen from their schools and then 

consult with Purdue staff members in 
small group meetings. 

GerorceE S. Wyrkorr 

Purdue University, Lafayette 


Kansas (University of Kansas) 
Activities of staff members at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in which there has been 
an attempt to articulate high school and 
college English include the following: 
1. Every fall, a principal-freshman 
conference is held at the University of 
Kansas. The principal from every high 
school in the state which has three or 
more students in the University’s fresh- 
man class is invited to the campus to in- 
terview his former graduates and confer 
with members of the faculty. In 1950, 
one or more members of the English de- 
partment in each high school also at- 
tended, and, in addition to observing 
classes in freshman English, the high 
school English teachers met and discuss- 
ed mutual problems with the college 
English staff. Present plans are to invite 
members of high school English depart- 
ments to the campus of the University of 
Kansas at least once every three years. 


2. A Bulletin, Suggested Standards in 
Composition for High Schools, prepared 
by a joint committee of high school and 
college English teachers and printed by 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, has been circulated to every high 
school in the state. The bulletin contains 
sample themes, including letters, writ- 
ten by high school students with com- 
ments about each theme. In addition, a 
number of practical aids for the teach- 
ing of effective writing are given. 

3. A pamphlet entitled Instructions 
for Students in English Ia and Ib was 
published by the department of English 
at the University of Kansas and distrib- 
uted to every high school in the state. 
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' The pamphlet includes a discussion of 


_ standards for grading, characteristics to 
' be observed in written work, in addition 
) to material on reading and the use of the 


4 # idbrary. 
‘ 4. Students who major in the lan- 
s ) guage arts in the School of Education en- 


» gage in eight weeks of full-time student 
[esc in one of fifteen public high 


4 » schools. This permits the language arts 


' 


» supervisor, who also teaches in the de- 
_ partment of English, to confer with mem- 
|bers of the department of English in 


- these fifteen cooperating high schools. 
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a 5. All students majoring in the lan- 
e guage arts at the University of Kansas 
join the National Council of Teachers of 
_ English and Kansas Association of Teach- 
ers of English. Many of them attend the 


fall English division meetings of the 


4 


state educational association as well as 


| the spring conference of the Kansas As- 


) sociation of Teachers of English. 





6. Several members of the staff of the 


_ School of Education of the University of 
_ Kansas provide consultive service dur- 
: ing the regular school year to high 


schools throughout the state. This type 


' of service varies from the one-day con- 


_ ference to a regularly scheduled series of 


_ meetings extending throughout the year 
: where a program of curriculum revision 
in English is in progress. 


7. Staff members of the School of 





Education at the University of Kansas 
5  seeiagrts in a series of workshops and 


‘ z articulation roblems! has been includ- 


' ed in some phase of the program. 





Oscar M. HavucH 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 


: A vew Jersey 


Articulation projects have been carried 


“jon here by three agencies: the State De- 


i partment of Education, the New Jersey 


a 
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Council of Teachers of English, and Rut- 
gers, the state university. The State De- 
partment has had a committee at work 
since 1947 with subcommittees on (1) 
reading and literature, (2) writing, (3) 
tests and examinations. The findings of 
all three committees will eventually be 
published in one report. 


The New Jersey Council has attacked 
the problem in various ways. Last year 
at the annual meeting the Council held 
workshops on various areas of English 
teaching with participants representing 
all levels from elementary to graduate 
schools. 


Rutgers, in addition to assisting both 
the State Department and the Council, 
has done a few things on its own. It has 
a pamphlet for high schools entitled 
“English in College,” advising pupils 
what will be expected of them at the 
next level. On April 22, 1952, the Uni- 
versity held a “Joint Conference on Eng- 
lish in High Schools and College,” at- 
tended by picked representatives of both 
levels. 

Freperick T. McGIL1, Jr. 
The Newark Colleges 
Rutgers University 


Michigan 

Here is the record—in brief—of the sev- 
eral aspects of articulation in English in 
our state of Michigan. (The areas of ar- 
ticulation blend with promotional pro- 
grams of college-level institutions, such 
as “High School Get-Acquainted Days” 
on campus, etc.) 


1. Preparation for College English, 
University Press, 1945, $.40, 100 pages. 
First published, 1935; revised, 1942; re- 
printed, 1945; in process of new revis- 
ion, 1952, under the general editorial di- 
rection of A. H. Marckwardt. 


2. Consultant service, 1936 - 1940, 
sponsored by University of Michigan. 
(See A. K. Stevens, “Integrating High 
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School and College English—a Review 
of the Michigan Project,” Report of the 
Conference on College Freshman Cours- 
es in Composition and Communication, 
1949, pp. 62-66). 


3. Schoolmasters Club—over 50 years 
old—with annual luncheon and afternoon 
sessions in late April: joint meetings of 
high school and University teachers of 
English. 


4. Michigan Council of Teachers of 
English. Regional section meetings. An- 
nual get-together at Schoolmasters Club. 
Quarterly publication. (Editor of the 
Bulletin: F. G. Walcott, University of 
Michigan). 

5. Michigan Education Association, 
English section; cooperative meetings, 
etc. 

6. Accreditation visits by English 
staff of University in cooperation with 
Bureau of School Services: class visits 
and conferences. Also occasional teachers 
institute programs. 


7. Principals’ Conference in Ann Ar- 
bor, mid-November, facilitating confer- 
ences with freshmen; also luncheon con- 
ferences and other programs, sometimes 


focussed on preparation for college Eng- 
lish. 


8. Competitions of several sorts: de- 
bate; impromptu speech contests; Schol- 
astic Magazine regional contests in cre- 
ative writing, press association get-to- 
gethers. 

Car.LTONn F. WELLS 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


New York 


In New York State a committee of 
three college teachers (William N. Sales 
of Cornell University, Lucyle Hook of 
Barnard College, Strang Lawson of Col- 
gate University) has been set up by the 
New York State Education Department 
to collaborate with a committee of high 
school principals in redefining English 


competences needed for college entrance, 
The New York State English Council has - 
also set up a committee on articulation. 


The New York State English Council, 
whose three vice-presidents represent 
the three levels of elementary, high 
school, and college English work, holds 
an annual conference and in addition re- 
gional conferences in the six areas in 
which the state is divided. On March 22, 
1952, the Council conducted at the State 
University Teachers College at Geneseo 
a regional conference with the theme— 
Articulation in English Instruction. With 
the help of general discussion by both 
students and teachers, the Council hoped 
to uncover the ground common to the 
three levels—elementary, high school, and 
college—and to suggest methods of co- 
ordinating their work. Each of the three 
main speeches was followed by a panel 
discussion conducted by those students 
most concerned. 


(From the program): 
What the Elementary School Aims to Do 
—Mrs. Irene Coleman, Avon Central 


School. Evaluation by Panel of High 
School Students. 


What the High School Aims to Do—Miss 
Enes Novelli, Pittsford Central School. 
Evaluation by Panel of College Fresh- 
men. 


What the College Aims to Do—Wm. 
Beauchamp, State University Teach- 
ers College. Evaluation by Panel of 
College Seniors. 


The Council publishes: The English 
Record (three times a year); the Coun- 
cil Newsletter, issued periodically to re- 
gional leaders; various monographs. 


STRANG LAWSON 
Colgate University, Hamilton 


Wisconsin 
I am interpreting “Wisconsin” broadly 
to suggest the three or four efforts at 
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articulation within the state that have with parents and professional women’s 


come to my attention. 

Two of the State Colleges, River Falls 
and Eau Claire, have made explicit plans 
to get high school and college teachers in 
their respective regions to discuss ways 
to help high school graduates meet cur- 
rent college composition standards. In 
a comparable spirit, the Secondary 
School Principals Association has invited 
professors from the University Freshman 
English staff to explain current Univer- 
sity requirements, with pre-views of en- 
trance examinations and periodic prog- 
ress tests. 

Two other approaches to articulation 
should also be mentioned. At the Wis- 
consin State College at Milwaukee, I un- 
derstand, the communication-minded 
freshman composition staff has worked 


The 1952 Workshop recognized from 
the beginning that more questions would 
be raised than answered; nevertheless, 
it was felt that a clear, precise, and log- 
ically progressive formulation of funda- 
mental questions on teacher training 
could be a worthy first step in reaching 
valid conclusions. Such a -question as 
“Should the student in a teacher training 
program be required to survey current 
types of reading texts?” only becomes 
reasonably answerable in relation to the 
larger question, “What is to be the pur- 
 1This form, rather than the officially pre- 
scribed common term (communication) will be 
used whenever a statement refers equally to 
both programs, since these quite different types 
of program are distinguished and contrasted in 


this report; the single words, capitalized, will 
refer to the individual programs. 


_ 2 There were no workshops at Cleveland bear- 
ing the numbers 18, 14, and 15.—Editor’s Note. 
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groups to consider the language needs 
of young people, with a view to planning 
a graduated program of instruction 
through high school and college years. A 
somewhat similar effort to develop com- 
mon understandings for teachers in ele- 
mentary school, secondary school and 
college has been made in the Wisconsin 
Conference on Communication, sponsor- 
ed by the University School of Educa- 
tion. For the past five summers the Con- 
ference has brought together teachers 
of English, Speech, and Journalism, from 
nearly every grade level, for a week of 
lectures and discussions of current prob- 
Jems in the English “field.” 


FRANCIS SHOEMAKER 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 





pose of a teacher training program?” An 
excellent provisional formulation was 
offered to the Workshop by the chair- 
man; the four central questions given 
below are selected from his schedule of 
issues. Although these questions were not 
always taken up in logical sequence, they 
served as lightning rods to draw the dis- 
cussion down to earth and they provide 
the best scheme for summarizing that dis- 
cussion. 


I. Is there an actual existing need for 
training teachers of composition/ 
communication? 

First, all the evidence available to 
members of the Workshop—personal tes- 
timony of beginning teachers, experi- 
ence of directors of courses, and informa- 
tion from various sources—definitely in- 
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dicated that holders of the Ph.D. have 
been trained admirably in the disciplines 
of scholarly research, but have not been 
prepared adequately to teach the com- 
position/ communication courses to 
which they are regularly assigned: at the 
beginning of their careers. Second, there 
appeared to be no educational or social 
changes—no significant decrease in 
freshman enrollments or in the require- 
ment of composition/ communication 
courses—which at present would dimin- 
ish the need for or value of teacher train- 
ing; on the other hand, it was observed 
that the constantly broadening base of 
student social levels makes for more ped- 
agogic problems and actually intensifies 
the need for training the teacher. Finally, 
it was pointed out that the establishment 
of the new programs in Communication 
has strongly called attention to the need 
for training. In the light of these facts 
the consensus was that an undeniable 
need exists today for training the teacher 
of composition/communication. 


II. Granted that a need exists, what 
should be the central purpose of 
such a training program? 

In considering this question, the mem- 
bers of the Workshop found themselves 
slipping into the quicksand of innumer- 
able temptations to express prejudices, 
skepticism, cynicism, and narrow per- 
sonal experiences. Discussion of the pos- 
sible creation of more enlightened, more 
effective teaching brought, on the one 
hand, quick general condemnation of the 
“Methods” courses well known in Schools 
of Education, and, on the other, the class- 
ical pyrrhonistic query, “What is good 
teaching?” The Workshop then turned 
to more empirical but not less debatable 
points, such as the effect of such training 
on the teacher’s ability to secure his 
first post or to shorten the period of his 
on-the-job apprentice training. No agree- 
ment was forthcoming on these points, 
but comment generally favored train- 


ing. Much discussion then ensued on the 
question of the lasting professional bene- 
fit of such training to the teacher. At 
once the whole problem of the reward 
of good teaching versus productivity in 
research was raised; and the Workshop 
reviewed the familiar tendency to re- 
gard the composition/communication 
course as something to turn over, if pos- 
sible, to graduate students, or at least to 
junior members of the department who 
aspire in turn to advance out of it as 
rapidly as possible. The Workshop dis- 
approved of the indiscriminate use of 
graduate students in teaching composi- 
tion/communication as a means of sub- 
sidizing graduate study; favored greater 
use of senior members in this teaching; 
and declared the teaching of composi- 
tion/communication an end worthy in 
itself and ground for promotion. Per- 
haps the most valuable point made in 
the whole discussion, however, was that 
a truly workable answer to the main 
question—“What should be the purpose 
of such training?’—lies in recognizing 
that, broadly viewed, two very differ- 
ent purposes and, consequently, differ- 
ent programs may be distinguished: (1) 
an in-service training of new or inexper- 
ienced staff members to carry on their 
duties within a particular department of 
English, and (2) a formal program for 
graduate students to prepare them for 
teaching composition/communication in 
any school which may hire them. 


III. In terms of its determined purpose, 
where and when can this training 
be best provided? 

Because the distinction just stated 
came late in the shifting discussions of 
the Workshop, there was great diversity 
of opinion on this question. No agree- 
ment was reached whether this training 
should be given in Graduate School be- 
fore teaching is undertaken, or in con- 
junction with apprentice training, or as 
a supplementary program connected 
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with the first full-time appointment. But 
on the question of whether this training 
should be provided by Schools or De- 
partments of Education, by Departments 
of Linguistics, or by Graduate Depart- 
ments of English—separately or in coop- 
eration with other departments—there 
was emphatic agreement that it belong- 
ed to the Departments of English them- 
selves. 


IV. In terms of this purpose and alloca- 
tion, what should be the scope and 
content of such training? 

As a beginning on this question, a few 
existing programs were described by cer- 
tain members of the Workshop, and dur- 
ing the second session Harold B. Allen, 
at the Workshop’s invitation, generously 
presented a very comprehensive survey 
of the programs he had observed.’ The 
Workshop did not have opportunity, for 
lack of time, to consider in detail a num- 
ber of important questions, which are 
given here, however, because they form 
a convenient, comprehensive tabulation 
of problems which must be considered 
in the establishment of any teacher train- 
ing program: (1) Should this training 
aim to define and inculcate principles 
and standards? supply knowledge of re- 
cent practices and current experiments? 
train in skills of classroom teaching? (2) 
§ What status and emphasis, if any, should 

_ be given in graduate instruction to this 
training? (3) Should there be separate 
graduate programs for teachers and re- 
search scholars? (On this question the 

Workshop did express its opposition to 

segregation.) (4) Should certain tradi- 

tional courses be modified or oriented 
toward such training, or should special 
courses be introduced into the graduate 
curriculum? if the latter, should such 
courses displace others usually taken or 
be superimposed on the conventional 

8 This survey is given in fuller form in his 

article, “Preparing the Teacher of Composi- 


tion and Communication,” College Composition 
and Communication, III (May, 1952), 3-13. 


graduate program? should such courses 
be offered on a voluntary basis or re- 
quired? should they carry full credit? 
(5) Should there be any modification of 
the Ph.D. thesis in connection with such 
training? (6) If part of the graduate pro- 
gram, should such courses orient the stu- 
dent to the profession as well as to com- 
position/communication? (7) Can such 
training prepare equally well for teach- 
ing Composition and Communication? 
(8) Should practical teaching experi- 
ence be included? with or without super- 
vision? (9) What place in such courses 
should be given to (a) modern English 
grammar, (b) levels of current usage, 
(c) punctuation and spelling, (d) read- 
ing and remedial reading, (e) theme 
grading, (f) testing, (g) audio-visual de- 
vices, and (h) special fields such as 
logic, semantics, and linguistics. 

In summary, the Workshop agreed 
that (1) a definite need exists for train- 
ing teachers of composition/communi- 
cation; (2) this training should aim at 
contributing to their effectiveness in a 
field of teaching which, despite criti- 
cism, is professionally worthy; (3) this 
training can be best carried on by at 
least a single course or its equivalent, 
varying with institutions; and (4) this 
training should be offered by Depart- 
ments of English, not be delegated to 
other agencies. 


- 
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Chairman: Francis E. Bowman, Duke Univer- 
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Co-Chairman: Donald W. Lee, University of 
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Jerome W. Archer, Marquette University, Mil- 
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io 
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